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development of the chemistry of food and nutrition: (1) the 

quantitative studies of energy relations which laid the foundations 
for the development of nutrition as an exact science; (2) the critical 
study of the proteins and of the chemical natures and nutritional func- 
tions of their individual amino acids; (3) an awakening to the importance 
of the mineral elements in food and their functions in nutrition; (4) 
the discovery of the existence, and the investigation of the chemical 
natures and nutritional significances, of the vitamins; and (5) the study 
of the interrelations between these different factors in the chemical 
processes of nutrition. 

Let us begin with the energy aspect. 

The chief substances whose oxidation in the body yields energy for its 
nutritional functions, the amounts of energy which these substances 
thus yield, and the approximate amounts of energy which the body re- 
quires at different ages and under different conditions, have now been 
known for some time; but recent and current research is constantly 
adding precision to our knowledge of the-energy needs of normal nutrition, 
is showing more definitely what departures are to be expected in the 
different types and degrees of disease, and is adding to our chemical 
knowledge of the substances and reactions involved. 

Particularly interesting have been the recent developments in our 
knowledge of the catalysts by virtue of which the chemical reactions are 
made to go fast enough for the body’s energy need; here we meet a 
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striking interrelation between energy and protein metabolism. The 
glutathione which, as a regular constituent of cell substance, catalyzes 
the oxidation process, thyroxine and adrenine which in some way speed 
up the process, the insulin which in some way prepares material for it, 
and the typical hydrolytic enzymes which bring the organic foodstuffs 
into forms upon which these other catalysts can act—all these now appear 
to be derivatives of the amino acids which result from the digestion 
of the food proteins. 

Thus these amino acids (or some of them) function not only as building 
stones for the construction of body tissue in the ordinary sense, but also 
as precursors of (doubtless very many) regulatory substances by virtue 
of which the body brings the foodstuffs into the service of its energy 
exchanges and adjusts the rates of its chemical processes to its nutri- 
tional needs. 

Since each of these specific regulatory substances must be more or less 
different in its chemical nature from any other, it is evident that the 
individual amino acids (or as many of them as are nutritionally essential) 
must each function quite as specifically in these réles as in the tissue- 
building processes of growth. 

Great interest therefore attaches to the discovery and chemical 
identification of methionine, a previously unknown amino acid which is 
now found to be an essential constituent of proteins generally, as well as 
to the still more recent publication of evidence that casein (and doubtless 
some other proteins) may contain still another nutritionally essential 
component. 

These advances help greatly to clarify the further studies of nutritional 
functions of individual amino acids and to advance our practical under- 
standing of the ways in which the proteins (or protein mixtures) of 
different articles of food can supplement each other with most efficiency 
and economy in nutrition. 

True, recent research has also shown that the body has great power of 
adaptation to both high and low levels of protein intake and metabolism, 
so that, in general, we need not give such close attention to protein as we 
have previously thought; and this is fortunate when the mineral elements 
and vitamins now demand so much of our attention. 

But in so far as we concern ourselves with the protein problem in 
nutrition, we must realize that this is a group of problems rather than a 
single or a unified problem. 

It is also true that we find in a greatly accentuated degree the vitamin 
problem in nutrition to be a whole group of problems; for the vitamin 
problems are much more nearly independent of each other. 
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The more we study the vitamins the less we find of relationship or re- 
semblance between them—whether in chemical nature or in nutritional 
function. That the substances which we call vitamins should be classi- 
fied together under this or any other group name is misleading. It is 
merely an accident of their having been discovered in too rapid succession 
to permit actual physical isolation and complete chemical identification 
to keep pace. 

Our knowledge of the chemical natures and nutritional functions of 
the vitamins is growing rapidly. But there is no prospect of any such 
unifying generalizations as would enable us to handle the group of vita- 
mins as a whole, or to make any significant general statements with re- 
gard to the properties of the vitamins as a group; indeed, the contrary is 
the fact. The growth of knowledge of the vitamins is not convergent 
but divergent. Each individual vitamin which has been, or may be, 
found to be essential to human nutrition presents a separate problem to 
be studied upon its own merits, just as is the case with each mineral 
element. 

No one of these vitamins can take the place of any other one, any more 
than one mineral element can take the place of another in nutrition. If 
it is left to chance, some mineral elements and some vitamins are much 
more likely to be supplied in abundance relative to our nutritional need 
than are others. Both with the mineral elements and with the vitamins, 
some are more likely than others to be advantageous in amounts much 
more liberal than mere minimum requirements. On the other hand, 
some are more easily commercialized than others, and are therefore more 
likely to be over-emphasized in advertising. 

For these and other reasons it can no longer be intelligent to be simply 
enthusiastic (or indifferent) about vitamins in general, or about mineral 
elements in general. We must now be more discriminating. We must 
study each essential element and vitamin separately, with a mind un- 
biased by the judgment which has been formed regarding any other 
element or vitamin. 

Then, in the case of some individual mineral element and also in the 
case of some individual vitamin, we may decide that our intake can safely 
be left to chance, perhaps entirely, perhaps under some easy proviso as to 
the character of the food supply; while we may at the same time decide 
that certain other elements and vitamins will amply repay close attention. 

Let us then glance briefly in turn at certain recent advances in our 
knowledge of the mineral elements and vitamins in nutrition. 

Necessarily the list of nutritional essentials, of which we must thus take 
account, is now longer than ever before; but when we then turn to the 
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practical application of this newer knowledge of nutrition, we shall find 
that the outcome can be stated and handled quite simply in terms of 
actual foods. 

Among the mineral elements, copper and manganese have now been 
added to the list of those generally regarded as nutritionally essential. 
That these elements are involved in the nutrition of mammals, presum- 
ably including man, was discovered through the study of the metabo- 
lism of iron. Copper was found to be involved along with iron in the 
blood-building process. These elements are here interrelated but in 
nowise interchangeable. Some investigators have believed that certain 
of the metallic elements may be more or less interchangeable in nutrition, 
but the trend of evidence seems to be toward the conclusion that each 
element, which is concerned in any of the chemical processes of normal 
nutrition, has its own function. 

An interesting fact regarding copper is that, like iron, it is accumulated 
in the liver of the young mammal before its birth. This surplus of iron 
and copper in the liver at birth constitutes a reserve store which is utilized 
during growth. The recent work of Coons has shown that pregnant 
women on fairly good dietaries, not especially planned, usually assimilate 
enough iron from their food so that this endowment of the infant with 
a reserve store of iron before birth does not involve a loss of body iron by 
the mother. Leischenring and Flor have published experimental data 
indicating that the iron requirements of children are lower than previ- 
ously believed; and a personal communication from Orr cites a recent 
study in Great Britain which, while conducted in quite a different man- 
ner, has yielded similar indications. At atime when so many of the new 
findings in nutritional research are of a sort to increase our burden of prac- 
tical responsibility for right feeding, we may welcome the fact that these 
most recent advances in our knowledge of iron bring us reassurance. 
Apparently we need not carry quiteas heavy a feeling of anxiety regarding 
the iron intake as has been the case. 

But while the human body is born iron-rich, it is also born calcium-poor. 
In other words, the body at birth has a higher percentage of iron and a 
lower percentage of calcium than is found in the normal adult. This is in 
the nature of things, but is not to be dismissed without further considera- 
tion just because it is “‘natural,”’ for it has important bearings upon the 
practical problems of nutrition during growth. 

The well-established and doubtless correct view as regards the iron is 
that the accumulation of a reserve supply of iron by the infant before its 
birth is the evolutionary result of perpetuation and intensification of a 
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property or characteristic which proved to have survival value; so that it 
is now commonly said that Nature “takes this precaution” or “provides 
this insurance.” 

To the converse situation in respect to calcium less thought has been, 
and more thought ought to be, given. 

Inasmuch as the physical characteristics of the human species became 
practically fixed by evolution long before there was anything like modern 
medicine, surgery, or nursing, it is plain that, in the nature of things, there 
was survival value in the property of being born with flexible bones. 
Were the infant’s bones as rigid as those of an adult, the ordeal of birth 
would much more often be fatal to the child, or the mother, or both. 
Such families would thus tend to die out, while those having more flexible 
babies would be more likely to survive. But having more flexible bones 
means less calcified bones, and hence bodies of lower calcium content. 
This calcium-poor condition of the body at birth is therefore natural, 
but it is not advantageous except as facilitating the birth itself. It isa 
handicap that nature accepts (or imposes) in order to diminish the 
casualties of delivery. Once the danger of the birth itself is safely past, it 
is presumably to the advantage of the young organism that it should 
recover from the handicap of its low-calcium condition of body as rapidly 
as possible. 

Hence the extreme importance of liberal calcium intake for the growing 
child. 

This is all the more important because it so often happens that children 
are retarded in this phase of their development without showing any sign 
of their calcium-poor condition which can be recognized by physical 
examination. Undoubtedly many dietaries, believed to be good, are of 
less than optimal calcium intake; and many children, believed to be 
developing normally, are storing calcium at less than the optimal rate. 

That we are not yet prepared to say precisely what are the penalties of 
a prolonged period of a low-calcium condition of body is due partly to 
the fact that the real significance of this phase of the calcium metabolism 
is only now beginning to be appreciated adequately, and partly to the 
further fact that, in actual human experience, shortages of calcium and of 
vitamin A (perhaps also of vitamin G) so often occur together. Hence 
we pass now to a brief consideration of the trend of recent advances in 
our nutritional knowledge of vitamin A, and then of other vitamins in 
turn. 

Vitamin A occupies a position of growing interest and importance both 
from the purely scientific and the practical dietetic points of view. Our 
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knowledge of its chemical nature and nutritional significance is growing 
rapidly, and its practical importance becomes constantly more impressive. 
It is a nutritional asset which is never likely to go to waste because the 
body has such striking capacity for storing it, and it is definitely bene- 
ficial in much more liberal amounts than those which are strictly neces- 
sary. Granting that we can not yet assign a precise numerical value to 
the minimum or the optimum, it seems entirely safe to say that, as regards 
the intake of vitamin A, the optimum is several-fold the minimum. 

Also, granting that there is still much to be learned as to the different 
ways in which vitamin A acts as an “‘anti-infective” agent and that the 
popular use of this term may still occasionally be questioned, it seems safe 
to say, and proper to emphasize, that a liberal intake of vitamin A has now 
been demonstrated to increase, in one way or another the ability of the 
body to resist a variety of infections. 

Undoubtedly the trend of recent and current research on vitamin A is 
to show that it is an even more important factor in nutrition and health 
than has been realized. 

Vitamin B (B,), or the other hand, occupies a less prominent place, 
from the viewpoint of nutrition and health, now that vitamin G (B,) has 
been differentiated from it. Vitamin B still remains preéminent in its 
relations to appetite and to the prevention of polyneuritis, and the recent 
advances in the knowledge of its chemical nature are of very great interest. 
From the point of view of practical dietetics (except where specific pro- 
motion of appetite is sought) or of food economics or general health, we 
are, in my judgment, hardly called upon to give as much attention to 
vitamin B as to some of the other vitamins. 

Vitamin C appears to grow in practical importance with the progress of 
recent research. To its well-established significance in the prevention of 
scurvy as hitherto understood are now added its nutritional relationships 
to the bones and teeth. Apparently it also increases resistance to some 
infections, though its “‘anti-infective” action is probably less important 
than that of vitamin A. It is well to keep in mind this point of difference: 
the body can store vitamin A abundantly, and vitamin C to only a rela- 
tively small extent. Therefore in advocating liberal intakes of both, 
there is perhaps more reason for emphasizing regularity of intake in the 
case of vitamin C. Thus we may well advise that the food supply should 
furnish some antiscorbutic as regularly as practicable, and vitamin A in 
amounts as liberal as practicable whether the intake be regular or not. 

Vitamin D is now actively commercialized and thus made readily avail- 
able in an abundance of forms. Also, it has perhaps, received more pub- 
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licity than other vitamins; and its use for the prevention of rickets has 

een dramatically successful. For these and other reasons, it seems 
possible that some may have gained an exaggerated impression as to its 
importance in nutrition generally. If ‘“D” is not to stand for disappoint- 
ment, we must keep clearly in mind the fact that while it is certainly very 
important as an agent for mobilizing calcium and phosphorus for the 
prevention of rickets, its efficacy in conserving calcium and phosphorus 
in either the growing or the adult organism is very uncertain. Experi- 
ments designed to ascertain the influence of vitamin D upon calcium or 
phosphorus balance have given sometimes encouragingly positive, but 
also sometimes entirely negative results. With the evidence so conflict- 
ing, it would seem that the only safe ground for us to take is that, what- 
ever may be one’s attitude regarding vitamin D, the emphasis upon the 
importance of liberal intakes of calcium (and phosphorus) should be fully 
and strongly maintained. 

Vitamin G, like vitamins A and C, has been found to have important 
and far-reaching significance in nutrition. It shows increasingly bene- 
ficial effects up to intakes of several times the amount which would be 
accepted as representing the actual or minimal requirement. It appears 
to be capable of storage in the body to a more significant extent than 
vitamin C, but in relatively less abundance than vitamin A. Much of 
our knowledge of vitamin G is still formative, and I shall not here attempt 
to discuss some of the aspects to which most attention has been given, 
such as its place in the pellagra problem. Yet, even so; enough seems 
now to be known regarding the importance of vitamin G in normal 
nutrition and in the maintenance (and positive promotion) of health, to 
call for emphasis upon the enrichment of dietaries generally in vitamin 
G as in vitamins A and C and in calcium. 

Practical application of the newer knowledge may be made readily and 
simply in terms of everyday foods. 

The grain crops are still the staff of life of mankind in the great majority 
of countries, including our own. If even a very moderate proportion be 
consumed in the so-called ‘“‘whole,’’ or slightly milled as distinguished 
from highly milled, forms, this will usually ensure ample intakes of 
phosphorus, iron, copper, and manganese, and of vitamins B and E. 

The even more important liberality of intake of calcium and vitamins 
A, C, and G is easily, agreeably, and economically secured by taking a 
moderately high percentage of the needed calories in the form of the 
“protective” foods—milk, fruit, vegetables, and eggs. 

Milk supplies all four of the chemical factors just mentioned (calcium 
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and vitamins A, C, and G) and is an outstanding source of three of them. 
Fruits (generally), vegetables (as a group), and eggs may each be regarded 
as a fairly good source of some two of the four factors. 

(It must be kept in mind that the term “protective foods” is a simplifi- 
cation designed as an aid to non-technical teaching; it is not to be used in 
the sense of a strict scientific classification nor of a legalistic definition. 
If it be true that certain by-products of other food industries are as 
“protective’’ as certain individual fruits or vegetables, then a problem is 
presented to those who must deal with food claims from a legalistic point 
of view; but with that point of view we are not here concerned. We use 
the term “‘protective”’ merely as a teaching device to direct the attention 
of the student or consumer to those types of foods which in general, if 
given a prominent place in the dietary, will tend to enrich it in calcium 
and in vitamins A, C, and G.) 

It is hardly necessary to point out that while our present views regard- 
ing the significance of the protective foods have been reached chiefly 
through controlled laboratory work with experimental animals, they 
have been confirmed by a wide range of actual human experiences. 
Many of these, including McCollum’s feeding experiment with orphan- 
age children, are reviewed in McCollum and Simmonds’s Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition. Still more recently a series of British experiments in the 
feeding of boys in schools and other institutions has shown pronounced 
improvements resulting from increases in the proportions of protective 
food in dietaries which were already ‘‘medically adjudged” to have been 
fully adequate. Langstroth’s clinical experience shows in strikingly 
impressive fashion the marked effect of the proportion of ‘‘protective” 
food in the dietary upon what McCollum and Simmonds have aptly 
called “‘the preservation of the characteristics of youth” in the human 
adult. Observations made under the direction of Orr upon African 
native tribes of different food habits furnish still further confirmation 
and in a very recent issue of Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews McCarrison 
presents the same clear correlation upon an even more comprehensive 
scale in showing the striking agreement between the results of his feeding 
experiments upon laboratory animals and his observations of nutritional 
and health conditions among the different population-groups of India with 
their well-established differences in food habits. 

Thus while the most recent advances have rendered the chemistry of 
food and nutrition more complex in its scientific subject matter, and have 
added to our opportunity and responsibility by demonstrating that food 
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and nutrition bear an even greater burden of significance for human wel- 
fare than we had ever before believed, yet we are still able to make 
practical application of the newer knowledge of nutrition in clear and 
simple form in terms of everyday foods, and we can press forward our 
teaching and practice with even greater confidence that we are on solid 
ground, and with an ever more inspiring ideal of service before us. 











FEEDING THE FAMILY IN AN EMERGENCY! 


LUCY H. GILLETT 
Director, Nutrition Bureau, Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


R. M., of lowly birth but industrious and thrifty, had saved a 
modest sum for his old age so that he and his wife might live 
quietly after the children were grown, but like many an- 

other man, about three years ago he found himself without a job. Asa 
result they lived on their savings until these were gone, and then bor- 
rowed from relatives and friends. For many months, their food con- 
sisted chiefly of bread, macaroni, and coffee and when they finally came 
to the organization to ask for aid, father, mother and children were 
anemic. 

Mrs. H. from a well-to-do-family is a well-educated woman with three 
lovely, healthy children who, up to three years ago, had had orange juice, 
fresh vegetables, and cod-liver oil reguarly. When the crash came, her 
husband lost his position as well as his home and investments. Friends 
offered sympathy, but most of them could not help financially. 

These stories are but a repetition of the experiences of many families, 
and of the problems which come to relief agencies. Public-spirited 
citizens and welfare groups have shouldered the responsibility as far as 
possible, but an estimate of the amount of money necessary to cover even 
minimum needs has showed that it would be impossible to maintain all 
needy families on the level of expenditure to which they had been ac- 
customed. The relief agencies have depended on the nutritionists and 
home economists to estimate the least amount of food on which the 
health of families may be maintained, but because of the immensity of 
the problem, it has been necessary to formulate a plan that is practically 
fool-proof. The majority of social workers are not trained in food values 
and therefore do not know how to adjust general plans to the particular 
size of any given family, or to the age and physical condition of its 
various members. Nor do they know how to meet the arguments of 
mothers who insist that this or that cannot be done; and even though 
they had had thorough training in nutrition, the case loads of those who 
give relief are too heavy to permit of the calculations which would be 
required to adjust general plans to individuals. 

The accepted plan, therefore, must be so simple that it may be applied 
instantaneously with little chance for error. In formulating such a 
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plan, the nutritionists and home economists have had in mind such stern 
facts as these. Children grow but once; they cannot turn back the 
hands of time to rebuild the tissues that should have been properly 
formed during these years. Tissues that develop without proper food 
substances are more likely to develop disease later and unless food, ade- 
quate in kind and amount, is provided, these children will suffer in years 
to come. 

On the other hand, in most cities and towns, funds for relief are limited. 
Even the wildest flight of imagination cannot make them cover the kind 
of diet we should like to suggest. Our interest in boys and girls and our 
desire to give them the best possible chance to grow to vigorous manhood 
and womanhood forces us to plan a diet adequate in all respects. The 
problem therefore usually resolves itself necessarily into estimating the 
least quantity of the cheapest foods that will supply the minimum re- 
quirement of calories, protein, calcium, iron, and the various vitamins 
for the family. 

Everyone agrees that milk is a fundamental food for growing children, 
even though there is a difference of opinion as to the amount required, 
but as far as I know, no one advocates less than a pint per child daily and 
some recommend a quart. Dr. Martha Eliot of the Children’s Bureau, 
in Emergency Food Relief and Child Health, says: ‘Though one pint 
daily is the minimum below which no child’s allowance for milk should 
be allowed to fall, it may be emphasized that to supply one cup of milk 
is better than to permit a child to go without any. The first cup, how- 
ever, must be regarded only as a starting point. To it must be added a 
second cup as soon as possible, and again a third, if growth is to v pro- 
vided for at all adequately.” 

Since fresh whole milk, evaporated milk, and dried whole milk are equal 
in food value, they may be substituted one for the other. We proceed, 
therefore, on the theory that if the kind that is cheapest in any given 
locality is used in these very low cost diets, a larger amount of milk may 
be provided. We question, however, the advisability of providing only 
evaporated milk for families who are unaccustomed to using it or who 
are unwilling to try it, but excellent results are obtained with a little 
educational work and we find many children who are drinking it regularly. 

Bread and cereals are next in importance, and these should be selected 
chiefly from the whole grain varieties; an average of four or five pounds 
of bread and cereal for a person per week is a modest allowance. For 
families who are allowed to choose their own food, New York City 
nutritionists urge the use of one day-old bread which is sold at some 
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bakeries for about half the cost of fresh bread for it is estimated that the 
amount saved through the use of such bread and evaporated milk, 
instead of fresh bread and fresh milk, will buy the fruits and vegetables 
needed. 

Since vegetables and fruits are such important sources of health 
protective qualities, the minimum diet planned by the New York nu- 
tritionists contains an average of from six to seven pounds per person 
per week. This includes at least three pounds of potatoes and one-half 
can of tomatoes, the remainder consisting of the cheapest varieties in 
the markets, such as cabbage, carrots, yellow turnips, onions, bananas, 
and prunes. Since a large per cent of minerals and vitamins is lost 
during ordinary methods of cooking vegetables, it is in the interest of 
both health and economy to advise families to select such vegetables as 
may be eaten raw whenever possible. The fact that milk, bread, canned 
tomatoes, cabbage, grated carrots, onions, bananas, and prunes may be 
eaten as purchased is also an important consideration when gas is used 
for cooking; it is of especial importance in families where the gas has 
been turned off. 

While sufficient amounts of milk, bread and cereals, and the inexpen- 
sive vegetables and fruits mentioned will protect health indefinitely, the 
addition of fat and sugar will increase calories and make the diet more 
palatable and interesting. A reasonable allowance of each is from one- 
half to three-fourths of a pound per person per week. Eggs, cheese, 
meat, and fish are added in small amounts when funds permit—for 
psychological if not for physiological reasons, a fair allowance providing 
from four to seven eggs for each child under six years of age, and one 
pound of meat and fish for each member of the family over six years of 
age. 

These general basic suggestions are easily adapted to nationality and 
family preferences, as well as to the season of the year, and the locality. 
An allowance of from four to five pounds of bread and cereal without 
indicating any special kind, permits Mrs. O’Brady to select oatmeal 
and Mrs. Rouzzello to buy spaghetti. With the needs of the family out- 
lined, the next question to be decided is the manner in which the food 
shall be given to the family. 

In certain localities commissaries or central distributing plants have 
been established at which some member of the family calls and receives 
a bag containing a food order. Each family receives a food order the 
same as that given to thousands of other clients, but this plan has many 
disadvantages. Although the family may obtain food that will protect 
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health if they eat it, the probabilities are that many of them will not 
know how to prepare some of the foods included, and others will not eat 
some of the articles contained in the order because of dislike. For 
instance, some people have very strong prejudices against oatmeal; 
some want oil while others prefer lard and it seems quite inhuman to 
endeavor to make all families conform to one pattern. But people use 
their resourcefulness, however, take matters into their own hands, and 
secure their accustomed foods. In many instances, families exchange 
with or sell to neighbors the articles which do not appeal to them and 
purchase the foods desired. This practice, however, tends to create 
slyness and a feeling of getting the best of the relief workers. It is 
likely to develop disrespect for those who are administering relief and 
to encourage a spirit of dishonesty and subterfuge. 

A less objectionable form of commissary is one that permits families 
to select their own food from a restricted assortment kept on hand, but 
unless the assortment is quite varied, or unless someone is present to 
guide the family in its choice of foods, strange food orders are carried 
away. 

The commissary, even at its best, often proves demoralizing to the 
family and tends to break down their morale. They stand before their 
neighbors, deprived of their independence and therefore their self- 
respect. Children may suffer more than the adults; although we do 
not know how it will eventually affect their whole lives we can readily 
understand the sorrow it brings to the hearts of boys and girls where 
playmates see them standing in line. If they are thoughtlessly unkind 
and laugh at them, the sorrow must be almost unbearable. While the 
commissary is looked upon as an efficiency measure, it meets with dis- 
favor among progressive social workers who feel that the warped mind 
of the family is too high a price to pay for it. 

We find that “cut and dried” food orders are sometimes sent to the 
home from the store, but this form of relief has nearly as many objections 
asthecommissary. It is hard enough to lose position, home, and savings, 
but to receive pre-selected food requires more grace than the majority 
of us possess. 

It has been found that in the most desirable method for administering 
relief, families are provided with cash and taught how to select proper 
foods. Education is a slow process, however, and the number of fami- 
lies carried by each relief worker today leaves her little time for educa- 
tional work. Since many families would not use the money given them 
in such a way as to protect the health of the children, few, if any agen- 
cies are using this method for the emergency. 
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As an alternative many agencies are now providing food according to 
the plan outlined below, since it seems to be the least objectionable of the 
possible methods. The needs of families of various sizes are estimated 
in terms of food orders and the cost of these food orders are in turn cal- 
culated at local prices. In some places an agreement is made with 
local dealers to provide foods at a certain per cent over the wholesale 
price which means a considerable reduction from retail prices. Families 
who then apply for aid are given an order on a local store which is ade- 
quate to cover their needs as determined by the cost of the standard 
food orders. They take the order to the store and select food to the 
amount specified. In some instances, the family is given entire freedom 
in its food selection, but in many instances the social worker advises the 
family how to spend the money to the best advantage. The Tempo- 
rary Emergency Relief Administration of New York State recommends 
that each family should receive with the money order a sheet which 
suggests the number of quarts of milk, pounds of bread and cereals, and 
pounds of vegetables that the family should buy before purchasing eggs, 
meat, fish, fats, and sweets. If the local officials codperate in this plan, 
it seems to be as unobjectionable as a plan can be that does not give the 
family complete freedom in the choice of its food. 

In addition to food that may be purchased at the grocery store, it is 
essential that every child under two or three years of age should in some 
way be provided with cod-liver oil. This is especially urgent during the 
winter months in our Northern climates. Many children who live in 
sunless houses and sometimes do not go out of doors from the first of 
November until the first of April need some source of vitamin D. Dr. 
Eliot of the Children’s Bureau recommends from two to four teaspoon- 
fuls daily. Since this cannot be purchased on a food order, and since 
unemployed families cannot purchase it for themselves, many welfare 
agencies buy it at wholesale rates and dispense it to families in which 
there are small or malnourished children, or nursing and pregnant women. 

When one summarizes the points emphasized, we see that health, 
economy, and the morale of the family must be kept in mind when plan- 
ning food for families. The progress that welfare agencies have made by 
years of hard work through the expenditure of huge sums of money 
may be torn down by a failure to provide adequate food, especially for 
children, during this period. ‘Those who appreciate the danger of diets 
that are low in health protective qualities have a responsibility to the 
community to emphasize the need of foods containing these vital 
substances. If those giving advice can agree about the type given, we 
shall make more headway. In unity there is strength, 
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HE red corpuscles of the blood and the coloring matter or 
hemoglobin which they contain are extremely labile substances 
subject to sudden fluctuations and capable of rapid repair or 

renewal. 

Investigations carried on for many years in our laboratory have defi- 
nitely demonstrated that the amount of blood regeneration in the animal 
body can be modified at will by diet factors. This control can be readily 
demonstrated week by week. 

A severe secondary anemia in a dog, produced by withdrawal of blood, 
offers an excellent means of testing the efficacy of stimuli for blood pro- 
duction. It is absolutely essential that a uniform anemia level be main- 
tained as a constant from week to week. Such a long sustained severe 
anemia insures a maximal stimulus to red cell and hemoglobin formation. 
The dog is an experimental animal par excellence for this type of investi- 
gation. It is an omnivorous animal and on suitable diets may be main- 
tained in health for many years in spite of an extreme anemia. Our 
experimental colony contains dogs which have been severely anemic for 
a period of from six to eight years. All experimental procedures may be 
executed without the need of resorting to anesthetics—a loss of much 
time in the handling of animals. Blood can be easily withdrawn from 
the veins, and the circulating volume of blood is large enough so that it is 
not disturbed by the necessary frequent sampling. 



























METHODS 






These studies concern an experimental anemia produced in dogs by 
the frequent withdrawal of blood. The animals employed are born and 
raised in our own kennels and are of well-known stock whose various 
reactions are familiar to us. The breeds used for this investigation 
are represented by a white bull terrier mongrel and a Dalmatian coach 
hound. They are vigorous and hardy animals of gentle disposition and, 
in addition, have excellent appetites. This is an important qualifica- 
tion for the continuance of these experiments with a variety of diets of 
different palatability to the dog, for a period of many years. Being 
















1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, November 10, 1932. 
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cage-raised they are thoroughly accustomed to this place of residence, 
and to the simple technical procedures of withdrawing samples of blood. 
Our animals are kept under optimum environmental conditions; the 
cages are sufficiently large to permit exercise; the dog rooms are well- 
ventilated and are kept at uniform temperatures by thermostatic control; 
not more than 12 dogs are kept in any one room and every animal is 
kept in its own cage. Enclosed court yards to permit out door exercise 
adjoin each dog room. Extreme care is taken to keep these animals 
healthy; they are carefully isolated so as to prevent intercurrent infec- 
tions. As soon as puppies have attained sufficient growth for effective 
immunization they are vaccinated against distemper, a disease very prev- 
alent in kennels where large numbers of dogs are housed. This disease 
has an unusually high mortality, particularly among growing animals. 

When the dogs have reached adult age they are included in the anemia 
colony. Their blood picture is then studied, this investigation including 
determination of the circulating volume of blood, counts of the blood 
corpuscles and careful estimation of the amount of hemoglobin or coloring 
matter contained within the red blood cells. Normal red cell counts of 
our kennel-raised animals range within 6 to 8 million corpuscles per 
cubic millimeter of blood, with hemoglobin values of 120 to 150 per 
cent or the equivalent of from 17 to 21 grams per 100 cc. of blood. The 
dogs are then rendered anemic by frequent bleedings spaced at one or 
two day intervals. Care must be used to prevent shock caused by too 
rapid blood removal. Once the desired anemia level of approximately 
one-third normal or a hemoglobin of 40 to 50 per cent has been attained, 
further bleedings are graded as to frequency and amounts in order to 
maintain this level as near a constant as possible. Blood studies are 
made weekly in addition to the necessary sampling following each 
hemorrhage. Fluctuations in the plasma or liquid portion of the blood 
must be taken into consideration in estimating the amount of bleeding 
necessary. 

The hemoglobin contained in the red blood corpuscles serves as an 
excellent medium of measurement for blood production and its estimation 
is a simple and very satisfactory procedure. This blood pigment is 
determined quantitatively in grams in all blood withdrawn. The figure 
obtained indicates the capacity of that animal to build hemoglobin on a 
given diet intake, since the anemia level is maintained as a constant as 
far as possible. Dogs normally have unusually large reserves of potential 
blood-building stones which enable them to regenerate large amounts of 
hemoglobin and red cells during the early anemic state. We also know 
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that these dogs, on any favorable diet, will store this reserve to be drawn 
upon later when the subsequent diet intake is unfavorable for blood 
regeneration. It is therefore absolutely essential that these large re- 
serves be exhausted before attempting to evaluate the effect of any stimu- 
lus to red cell and hemoglobin production. This procedure may take 
several weeks and even months before one may feel assured of a uniform 
base level from which to start feeding experiments. Dogs are fed once 
each day. Actual food consumption is determined daily and any portion 
of the diet left in the food pans is carefully reweighed. The animals 


TABLE 1 
Bread (S) = Salmon bread 


QUANTITY | | 




















INGREDIENTS | a PROTEIN | FAT ene 
| grams grams grams | grams 
NI iii. dren iatensieepeeenigia! | 12,000 | 1,240 125 | 8,480 
OUP MEINGM Faves ccetcu vice eenone vere ene 6,000 5,400 
Pe hue to ss dai 3} Ae eee one 2,000 300 86 | 1,080 
ED ac wa daite v2 seecvwuns Moree ea eee 3,000 | 3,000 
I ius is cixe :caceastee ene 1,000 1,000 | 
CRS os cc caveccevueraveaiseras 2,000 24 4 80 
mee a Sd es A i eee 2,500 545 302 |; 
Feast COIR... 66.0:5.60555% Vevies cea anew 455 55 2 96 
Tee NONI Soyo a5 oss cutd cede eis taaea eee 150 
WR MNEE ane Cie as bs kos ROR Cea mae eae 7,500 
SO ee ee ee ee ne 2,164 | 1,419 | 18,136 


Protein, 10.0 per cent 

Fat, 6.5 per cent 

Carbohydrate, 83.4 per cent 

Caloric value, 4.8 per gram as fed 

* McCollum and Simmonds’ salt mixture with ferric citrate omitted. 


also are weighed daily so as to insure ample caloric requirements for 
proper weight maintenance. 

The food ration consists of a basal bread mixture plus the unknown 
diet factor which is to be tested. Sufficient water is added to give a 
hash of suitable texture for thorough mixing. The various food ingre- 
dients are therefore so thoroughly mixed that the dogs cannot pick out 
any particular morsel which may be more to their taste. A test period 
for the unknown diet factor consists of a two-week feeding period. This 
is preceded and followed by a control period of two weeks’ feeding of 
the bread ration alone. In cases where diets favorable for blood forma- 
tion have been fed, the after bread period may have to be prolonged since 
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reserves may have been stored and will have to be depleted before the 
desired uniform anemia level is again maintained. 

The basic food ration is of the greatest importance for long continued 
anemia experiments. This food must be palatable and yet permit of 
minimal hemoglobin and red cell production, since it must serve as a 
control for the unknown or test-diet factor. The basal ration meeting 
necessary requirements consists of a bread mixture, the formula of which 
is given in table 1. This bread represents a complete diet upon which 
dogs may be maintained in an excellent nutritional state for months or 
even years. It permits, however, only a slight hemoglobin production 
approximately 1 to 3 grams per week above that unknown amount 
utilized for general wear and tear. 


DIET FACTORS 


A maximum response of blood formation follows liver feeding and a 
minimum after cereals and bread stuffs. Between these two extremes 
we observe all types of reactions. To facilitate a review of the results of 
many experiments, tables 2 and 3 have been prepared. They demon- 
strate the effect of a variety of diet factors on the production of red cells 
and hemoglobin in the anemic dog under our experimental conditions. 

Dairy products. The addition of large quantities of milk to the bread 
ration has no significant influence upon blood formation. Whole milk, 
even when fortified with 100 cc. of cream, will cause only a slight increase 
in hemoglobin production above the control levels. Supplementing the 
basal ration with butter results in a hemoglobin production of 10 to 20 
grams following a two-week testing period. Adding “American cheese”’ 
to the bread diet results in figures for hemoglobin output similar to those 
obtained by butter feeding. One might suggest that the favorable 
reaction to cheese may be largely due to the butter fat content. 

Whole milk is decidedly inadequate as a diet factor for the production 
of red cells and hemoglobin. Dairy products are known to contain many 
invaluable food factors which furnish general nutritional requirements, 
but their content of substances which aid the body to build red blood 
cells and hemoglobin are conspicuously meagre. This is an important 
fact to remember when advocating diets rich in dairy products, par- 
ticularly in the case of young children where milk is likely to be the main 
constituent of the diet. 

« Vegetables. ‘These foodstuffs are credited with much greater potency 
than they really deserve. Green vegetables are constantly lauded as 
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stimulating blood formation. Their content of iron is particularly 
emphasized. Our experiments with a liberal intake of various greens 
furnish no confirmatory evidence of unusual potency. The leafy vege- 
tables such as spinach, chard, beet greens and lettuce may be considered 
only as moderately favorable foods for blood-building. The response 
to vegetable material varies considerably in different dogs at different 
times. One animal, for example, may react more favorably to lettuce 
at a given time, while on another occasion he may form slightly more 
hemoglobin on asparagus. Spinach and beet greens seem somewhat more 
potent than lettuce, although the differences are not striking. Asparagus, 


TABLE 2 


Hemoglobin production influenced by diet 





HEMOGLOBIN PRODUCTION PER 


DIET IN GRAMS PER DAY 2-WEEK PERIOD 





grams 
24-25 Bread 450 
19-104 Bread 350 
24-42 Milk 450, bread 450 
19-104 Milk 450, bread 350 
20-104 Cream 100, bread 350 
24-45 Cream 100, bread 500 
24-26 Butter 100, bread 350 
24-46 Butter 75, bread 450 
24-49 Cheese 100, bread 450 
20-1 Beef muscle 200, bread 400 
24-25 Pig muscle 300, bread 300 
21-67 Heart muscle 200, bread 300 
21-67 Codfish 100, bread 300 
24-45 Fresh fish 250, bread 300 
20-1 Spinach 250, bread 400 
20-104 Beet greens 200, bread 300 





carrots, beets, celery and Brussel sprouts are relatively inert. Minerals, 
particularly iron, may be more concerned with hemoglobin production 
than the chlorophyll or plant pigment present in the leafy vegetables. 
One may state that, on the whole, the presence of large amounts of these 
various vegetables in the diet modifies but slightly hemoglobin and red 
cell construction. 

Fruits. Experiments with fruits have furnished us with data of extra- 
ordinary interest. Some fruits demonstrate considerable potency, while 
others are quite inert. For example, a considerable quantity of rasp- 
berries added to the bread mixture gives completely negative results, 
whereas the feeding of apricots or peaches stimulates hemoglobin pro- 
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duction to the extent of 40 to 45 grams following a daily intake of 200 
grams of these fruits for a two-week period. These figures compare 
favorably with the results obtained with some meat products. Peaches 
and apricots have been tested in the form of fresh, canned or dried fruit 
and all have been found to be of equal potency. 

Prunes are only slightly less favorable for hemoglobin production, 
giving values of 35 grams following a two-week feeding period. 

Apples in the fresh or dried state show considerable variation in their 
effect, but rank about equal with raisins and grapes. These fruits give 


TABLE 3 


Hemoglobin production influenced by diet 








HEMOGLOBIN PRODUCTION PER 


DIET IN GRAMS PER DAY 2-WEEK PERIOD 





19-104 Beef liver 400 

20-104 Beef liver 300, bread 300 

24-49 Chicken liver 200, bread 250 
24-25 Fish liver 150, bread 350 

21-23 Beef kidney 250, bread 250 
24-45 Pig kidney 200, bread 350 
24-49 Chicken gizzard 300, bread 200 
24-46 Bone marrow powder 30, bread 600 
19-104 Beef spleen 200, bread 250 
24-49 Brains 300, bread 300 

24-25 Pig pancreas 250, bread 350 
24-22 Apricots 200, bread 300 

21-67 Peaches 200, bread 300 

24-49 Raisins 300, bread 350 

24-46 Apples 250, bread 350 

24-49 Prunes 250, bread 350 

24-49 Raspberries 250, bread 350 





values of 20 to 30 grams of hemoglobin above the control levels. One 
might speculate as to which substances present in the potent fruits might 
be responsible for the favorable reaction obtained. 

Numerous experiments with the feeding of ash, obtained from apricots 
and peaches, have demonstrated that this inorganic material retains 
most of the potency of the whole fruit and can exert the same favorable 
influences upon red cell and hemoglobin production as the fresh fruit 
when incorporated into the diet of standard anemic dogs. 

Minerals. It is very evident from these experiments that minerals 
play a very definite réle in the production of red cells and hemoglobin 
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in this type of anemia. A variety of salts based on analyses of the ash 
of apricots, peaches, liver and kidney have been tested, but the results 
obtained were somewhat disappointing, in that the majority were proved 
to be practically inert. Among the minerals which demonstrate only 
the very slightest or no influence on blood production when tested singly, 
are manganese, zinc, aluminum, antimony, sodium iodide, potassium 
and calcium phosphates. All of these salts are found normally in the 
body and some of them are known to take part in certain metabolic 
reactions. 

The most important mineral concerned in blood formation is iron, since 
it is contained in the hemoglobin structure. There is no reasonable 
opposing argument with regard to the positive effect of iron in severe, 
long continued secondary anemia due to hemorrhage in dogs; there does 
exist, however, many differences of opinion as to its value in other types 
of anemia. Iron, for example, may be effective in hastening recovery 
from loss of blood, and yet be totally inert in an anemia resulting from 
dietary deficiencies. Considerable controversy also exists as to the par- 
ticular type of iron which is to be employed in the treatment of anemia. 
Exhaustion of iron reserves, and therefore a real need for this material, 
is probably the most important factor concerned in the utilization of iron 
for hemoglobin formation. Our experiments indicate that the addition 
of 0.2 grams of an iron salt daily to the bread diet permits a hemoglobin 
production of 40 to 50 grams following a two-week feeding period. 

Copper has come into the limelight within the past few years since the 
publication of experiments carried on by a group of investigators in 
Wisconsin (5) who demonstrated the value of copper in a nutritional 
anemia in rats. Since then copper has occasionally been recommended 
as a necessary supplement, particularly to milk. It is not amiss to 
sound a note of warning, however, since copper may be harmful, even 
in moderate doses. Our experiments have demonstrated that copper 
belongs to the group of salts which can cause gastrointestinal disturbances 
in our animals and may therefore be toxic. Copper added to the basal 
bread ration has not called forth any extensive production of new red 
cells and hemoglobin in our hemorrhage anemia. One may consider the 
value of copper as only very moderate in its effect on blood formation 
under these experimental conditions. 

Liver. The most potent substance for the sustained production of 
hemoglobin and red cells is represented by liver. This extremely favor- 
able reaction is invariable in our dog experiments no matter how long 
the anemia has existed, or how unfavorable the preceding diet periods 
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may have been. The same response is obtained whether the animal has 
been anemic for 6 years or for 1 year. For example, if one has removed 
one-half of the total circulating blood volume of a dog, in several bleed- 
ings, and then gives this animal a diet containing 200 grams of cooked 
liver daily, this entire blood loss plus an excess will be regenerated within 
a two-week period. Such a dietary permits a hemoglobin production 
amounting to 100 grams following a two-weeks’ feeding of liver. Livers 
from calves, cows, pigs, sheep and lambs have been tested and have been 
found to be of very similar potency. Special preparation of the liver 
material seems to have little influence, there being little or no difference 
in hemoglobin production whether the liver is fed raw or cooked in any 
simple fashion. 

An extract prepared from liver by the Eli Lilly Company of 
Indianapolis for the treatment of secondary anemia has a potency of 
approximately 65 to 76 per cent of that of whole liver (8). One must 
not, however, confuse this extract for the treatment of secondary anemia 
with that utilized in pernicious anemia, which is also manufactured by 
Eli Lilly Company. Each of these liver extracts is a distinctly in- 
dividual substance to be used in the treatment of one of the two dis- 
tinctly different types of anemia. 

It is of interest to note that chicken livers have been found to be equally 
as effective as mammalian liver. Fish livers, however, obtained from 
a large variety of fresh as well as salt water fish are totally inert as blood 
builders. Only slightly less favorable than liver are chicken gizzards. 
Calf, beef and pig kidneys are also substances nearly as favorable for 
hemoglobin and red cell formation as liver, a response of 80 to 90 grams 
of hemoglobin being obtained. 

Many experiments have been carried on with the feeding of beef, 
veal or pig muscle. Results show considerable variations, appearing 
more favorable in some cases than in others. The actual figures ob- 
served correspond somewhat to those obtained with the feeding of apricots 
or peaches, a production of 45 to 55 grams of hemoglobin above the 
control levels following a two-week feeding period. 

These reactions obtained in animal experiments by dietary control 
may give suggestions as to the method of procedure in the treatment of 
human anemias, advocated by Whipple (4). Subsequent observations 
must be careful and long-continued in order to establish similarities or 
differences in the clinical reaction as compared with the experimental. 
We believe that it is no longer a question of debate that secondary anemias 
due to blood loss can best be treated by means of diet therapy. Minot 
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and Murphy have successfully applied this same method of treatment 
in pernicious anemia with excellent results. 
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A TRIBUTE TO GRAHAM LUSK! 


EUGENE F. DU BOIS, M.D. 


Medical Director, Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, Professor of Medicine, Cornell 
University Medical College 


HEN I began to gather material for this short account of 

the life and work of Graham Lusk the fact that impressed 

me most forcibly was that our group of Europeans and 
Americans interested in the science of nutrition has been singularly 
fortunate in the character of its leaders. Probably this is the chief 
reason why workers in the problems of metabolism have always felt 
themselves to be a compact body, a guild, a brotherhood. There is, 
it should be observed, an unusually strong spirit of codperation in this 
brotherhood, a sincere desire to help others as well a spirit of hospitality 
towards all who are loyal members of our guild. This has been the 
honorable tradition of our teachers, and no one has done more than 
Graham Lusk to bring to our generation as well as to demonstrate in his 
own works, all that is best in the life of a scientist. 

My first meeting with Dr. Lusk, curiously enough, was in Germany. 
In 1909, after graduating from medical school and finishing an internship 
at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York, I was filled with a desire to 
learn something about research in metabolism. At the time there were 
practically no such opportunities in our country so I went to Berlin and 
started work in Kraus’ clinic where there was an old Pettenkofer-Voit 
chamber. Here I met another American, Borden Veeder, and’ after a 
few months both of us were deep in a study of the respiratory metabolism 
of diabetes. One day word came to the laboratory, ‘““Der Graham Lusk 
kommt heute.’”’ Now Veeder and I had scarcely heard any mention 
of Graham Lusk in our own medical schools, but it was evident that in 
Germany he was considered as an important figure. That afternoon 
he came to the laboratory and we rather naively started to demonstate 
the operation of the Pettenkofer-Voit respiration chamber. With 
great consideration he explained that, for many years, he had been using 
one in New York, but he showed much interest in our problem. After 
we had returned to this country, Veeder and I tried to summarize our 
results and what we got together was probably the most confused set of 
tables and references in the history of metabolic literature. When we 
submitted it for publication the editor, Theodore Janeway, said, ‘There 
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is only one man who can make anything out of this and he is Graham 
Lusk. He gladly helps young men. See him.” 

We did see him and he recalculated our data and showed us how to 
write the paper. That one incident put me under such an obligation 
to science that in later years I have been obliged to square myself by 
helping younger men to recalculate and rewrite at least a hundred 
manuscripts. I hope and trust that each one of these younger men will 
do the same for others. 

My association with Graham Lusk on this occasion made me realize 
that it was not necessary to stay in Germany to study metabolism. I 
tried in 1910 to induce the Presbyterian Hospital to start a metabolism 
ward and make Dr. Lusk the scientific director. This suggestion was 
not taken very seriously by the hospital, but a few months later Dr. 
Lusk secured for me a research position at the Cornell Medical College 
which eventually led to the work with the calorimeter and metabolism 
ward in Bellevue Hospital. My happiness was complete. Every day 
brought results to take to ‘“‘the Professor,’’ as we always called Dr. Lusk. 
Almost every afternoon we walked uptown together and talked metab- 
olism to our hearts’ content. 

The Professor often talked of his father, Dr. William T. Lusk, who 
as a young man had served in the Union army in the Civil War and later 
had studied both medicine in this country and physiology in Germany. 
He had for a time been one of the few physiologists in America, but 
afterward had devoted himself to the practice of medicine. A man of 
real scientific attainments, he had stimulated his son to adopt a career of 
science. Graham Lusk had therefore studied chemistry at the School 
of Mines at Columbia University. Upon graduating in 1887, he went to 
Germany for his doctorate in science and spent four years in Munich, 
most of the time in the laboratory of Carl Voit. For a picture of these 
happy years one should read Dr. Lusk’s article ‘‘Carl von Voit, Master 
and Friend” (1), written a short time ago. It gives a vivid account of 
student life in Munich in 1888, of Voit’s laboratory including his assist- 
ants, and more especially of Voit himself. 

Voit was born in 1831 and as a young man had studied in Munich under 
Liebig. Liebig, in his early years, had studied in Paris. Dr. Lusk, 
in writing of Liebig (2), quotes this Paris letter from the German scien- 
tist: “Behold in me a salutary metamorphosis! The lectures of Gay- 
Lussac and Thénard have transformed science from an old nag that one 
has only to saddle in order to ride, into a horse with wings which is al- 
ways trying to escape and which I am constantly trying to capture. I 
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thought I worked in Darmstadt but here my daily song extends from 
seven in the morning until midnight and I have pleasure in it.” Now 
both Thénard and Gay-Lussac had been pupils of Berthollet who was a 
pupil of Lavoisier. Lavoisier had discovered the significance of oxygen 
in respiration the same year in which the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, and therefore the science of nutrition may be said 
to be of the same age as our own country. This represents but a short 
span of years which is easily bridged by a series of personal associations. 
I remember as a boy that my grandmother told me how she had heard 
from her father the details of the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in Boston. In science it took five generations of pupils to 
cover these years, but I am convinced that there was a personal trans- 
mission of mental attitudes and laboratory customs from Lavoisier to 
Voit, and from Voit to Lusk. 

Thus Liebig related to Pettenkofer, that when Gay-Lussac and he 
discovered an especially beautiful fact, or accomplished successfully an 
unusually difficult analysis they danced around a table together, the 
boy of twenty and the older boy of forty-five. 

Lusk writes, ‘Voit always manifested the greatest interest in a new 
discovery. The figures were ‘sehr schén,’ he would say. My colleague 
Jackson has poked fun at me for talking about ‘a perfectly beautiful 
experiment,’ I think this must be the unconscious translation of ‘ein 
sehr schéner Versuch,’ words so often used by Voit.” 

Graham Lusk must have been very close to Carl Voit during these 
years in Munich and, throughout Voit’s lifetime, they corresponded and 
saw each other at frequent intervals. Voit seems to have been typical 
of the most admirable of the German professors during the period of 
Germany’s greatest scientific development. He was forceful, perhaps 
dictatorial, yet simple and kindly. It is to him and his pupils that we 
are indebted for our modern views of nutrition and they also dominated 
the picture up to the vitamin era. 

In Munich Graham Lusk worked on the problems of the relationship 
of carbohydrate and protein metabolism. When he returned to this 
country and received his appointment in the department of physiology 
at Yale, he continued these studies. I speak of his appointment in the 
department of physiology, but, from his descriptions of the laboratory, 
I gather that he was in reality the whole department, from teaching staff 
down to Diener and cleaner of the animal cages. In spite of limited 
resources, he was able to carry out his important work on phlorizin 
diabetes in dogs, and for thirty years he continued to employ this method 
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of experimentation as a key which unlocked many mysteries of the inter- 
mediary metabolism. In 1898 he was called to the professorship of 

physiology at New York University and Bellevue Medical College. 

Here he came in close touch with Theodore Janeway and the Mandels 

and had an opportunity to study human diabetes. He was able to show 

that in man as well as in phlorizinized dogs a certain definite proportion 

of the protein molecule could be split off as glucose. In maximal human 

diabetes he found the dextrose of the urine amounted to 3.65 times as 
much as the nitrogen; this was the origin of the D: N ratio of 3.65 which 
came in for much dispute during the next 25 years. It wasa bold step for 
a physiologist to enter the clinical fields and use a laboratory method to 

predict the outcome of a disease. In general Lusk was right when he 

said that a diabetic who excreted all the glucose derived from his protein 

was a total diabetic and that the outcome would be fatal. It was a good 

many years before the improvement in methods of treatment made it 
necessary to modify his original statement. Meanwhile everyone had 
adopted Lusk’s method of calculating the total available glucose. 

In 1906 appeared the first edition of Lusk’s Science of Nutrition, a 
book that in original form and its three revisions has exerted a profound 
effect. It is the source that we consult most often for our basic facts, 
references and calculations, as well as for our interpretation of experi- 
mental results. When one imagines that one has discovered something 
new, either in one’s own experiments or in literature, one turns to Lusk 
and finds what seemed to have been a discovery, already fully described. 
I know his last two editions fairly well because I have consulted them so 
often when preparing scientific articles and lectures and I am therefore 
familiar with the methods of paraphrasing Lusk so as to make such 
exploits seem quite original. As I look over the metabolism literature 
of the last thirty years I realize that many others have been doing this, 
and that a large proportion of all that is written is taken from Lusk’s 
text-book. This shows the wise choice of the authors, but it would save 
much printer’s ink if they only said ‘‘For the first three quarters of this 
paper see Lusk, pages so and so.” 

It is interesting to note that just when his first edition was beginning 
to attract attention, Lusk, in 1909, was called to Cornell University 
Medical College to head a large department of physiology, where he was 
given every facility to develop a laboratory of metabolic research. Dur- 
ing all his busy years of experiments and teaching, work on his text- 
book continued without interruption. I had the opportunity of seeing 
him at work; he sat at his desk in his well-stocked library surrounded by 
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books which he was personally abstracting. He wrote out everything 
himself in long-hand, on big sheets of yellow paper; none of your little 
three by five cards, none of your second-hand abstracts by ghost writers. 
There was much reconsideration of published data and all statements 
were subjected to careful scrutiny. He had a wonderfully retentive 
memory and his knowledge of the literature was enormous. 

When the Professor was at work at his desk one seldom had the heart 
to interrupt him unless matters were urgent. He was protected to some 
extent by his deafness as he could not hear you enter the room and he was 
so much absorbed in his reading that he did not often take his eyes off 
his work. The instant, however, that he realized that someone wanted 
to speak to him, he was the most attentive, the most cordial of listeners. 
He was always ready to help and encourage the young investigator and 
hundreds of us have come from his room with a lighter heart and a higher 
spirit than when we entered. A word or two of his praise was ample 
recompense for months of hard labor. 

I, myself, first came to work in the laboratory while the dog calorimeter 
was in the last stages of completion. Williams and Riche were getting 
ready for the first tests, Murlin and Ringer were in the midst of their 
metabolism experiments, and Howland was planning his work on the 
respiratory metabolism of babies. Dr. Coleman and I, at this time, were 
working in Bellevue on typhoid fever, but were using the physiology 
laboratory as head-quarters. This enabled us to follow the develop- 
ment of the studies in the specific dynamic action of foods and the inter- 
mediary metabolism of the amino acids. It was always a particular 
pleasure to observe the system with which ‘‘the Professor” conducted 
his experiments. Campaigns were made with the strategy of an expert 
chess player. Everything was planned with great care in order to be 
in a position to demonstrate one particular point. Emphasis was placed 
on a few observations with scrupulous technique. Results were checked 
until the facts obtained were certain. 

Dr. Lusk realized throughout his work that the basic data were in- 
tended to be used by future generations and that theoretical interpreta- 
tions therefore must be changed in order to be consistent in the light 
of advancing knowledge. He was quite ready to alter his theories re- 
garding the specific dynamic action of various food-stuffs, but on the 
other hand, he was quite prompt to defend theories which were attacked 
with what he felt to be insufficient evidence. For example, he believed 
that only an insignificant amount of glucose could be formed from fat 
and this opinion was supported by his own experiments and those of his 
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many devoted pupils; he had no hesitation in expressing himself vigor- 
ously on this point. He was vehement, perhaps too vehement in de- 
fense of the surface area law in its relationship to basal metabolism. 

Between the years of 1906 and 1920 Graham Lusk was conducting a 
spirited campaign for the improvement of standards of teaching in our 
medical schools and he would not hesitate to tell his dean and his faculty 
if he thought that the methods of another school, Johns Hopkins for 
example, were better than theirs. His chief aim was to develop clinical 
departments where the level of the teaching and research would be as 
high as that in the best departments of biochemistry, bacteriology and 
physiology. 

Many of us knew Graham Lusk personally, many more were acquain- 
ted with him as a lecturer. His deafness made it difficult for him to 
control his voice, but this gave him a striking individuality as a speaker. 
He was always forceful and invariably held his audience because he spoke 
without reserve and his words came from a clear, well-informed mind and 
a courageous, sympathetic heart. 

It would not be fair to this audience or to Graham Lusk himself to 
pass over those qualities which might be considered as faults in his 
character, for it was these very faults that endeared him to his pupils 
and his friends. He had perhaps too much devotion for the old masters, 
Voit, Rubner and others and it may be that he paid too little attention 
to the newer work on vitamins, but he had a genuine fear that in the 
rush to new fields of investigation teachers would neglect the fundamental 
laws of energy metabolism. In this he was justified, for the newer 
knowledge of metabolism has merely supplemented the older knowledge 
and not replaced it. He had a tendency to place too high a valuation 
on the work of his friends and would at times rush to their defense. 
This was a glorious fault. 

It is not my intention to include an account of all of Dr. Lusk’s work 
and that of his many pupils in this paper. An excellent review has 
been written by Murlin (3). We should, however, recall his work in 
food economics, especially during the war when he served as one of the 
two American representatives on the Inter-Allied Food Commission 
which guided our policies during the period of greatest necessity. 

In the life and work of Dr. Lusk we have a picture of one representing 
the best type of American professor, as well as a hard working scientist, 
a stimulating teacher, a public servant and a loyal friend. He was a 
well-rounded man, but in a summation of his attributes we note that 
the most shining characteristic of Graham Lusk was his courage in 
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attacking anything that he believed to be an evil influence. Always an 
ardent crusader with strong beliefs and boundless enthusiasm, it was 
only natural that he should throw himself into many reform movements. 
His greatest efforts were made in behalf of medical education. For 
several years he was in the midst of the fight for pure food laws, but 
when they were stupidly applied he upheld the rights of the manufac- 
turers. In the many scientific societies to which he belonged he strug- 
gled constantly to maintain the highest standards nor was he slow to 
rush to the defense of his beliefs in the laws of metabolism and his vig- 
orous discussions were often of the greatest service in keeping physiol- 
ogists on the right track when tempted to wander into the fields of new 
and strange beliefs. 

Graham Lusk was a man of boundless physical and moral courage. 
I do not recall that I ever saw him afraid of anything. The stronger his 
opponent, were it a scientist, a food trust, or a great and powerful founda- 
tion, the happier he was in making his attack. This was a rare quality, 
one that the world needs desperately in these days as always, but seldom 
finds. Our leaders lead timidly; Graham Lusk was never hesitant for 
fear that he might perhaps be tilting at wind mills. One is reminded of 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. De Guiche asks Cyrano if he has read 


Don Quixote and is conversant with the chapter on the windmills. 

“TI have read it,’ answered Cyrano, saluting, ‘chapter thirteen.” 
“Remember,” said De Guiche, “‘that when you attack windmills it often 
happens that their great arms will dash you to the ground.” 

“Yes,” said Cyrano, “‘or raise you to the stars.” 
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STUDIES IN THE FOOD REQUIREMENT OF ADOLESCENT 
GIRLS: III. THE PROTEIN INTAKE OF WELL-NOURISHED 
GIRLS 10 TO 16 YEARS OF AGE 
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Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


N a preceding article (24) the energy intake of 52 healthy girls from 
I 10 to 16 years of age has been reported. The present study reports 
the protein intakes of the same group. 

It should be borne in mind that protein intakes are of much less value 
in indicating the requirement of children than is the energy intake. 
This is chiefly so because there is no simple outward method of judging 
whether the protein ingested is too much or too little to meet the child’s 
actual needs, as there is in the case of calories where a consistently 
excessive or deficient intake is reflected in gain or loss of body weight. 
It is true that normal growth will not occur on a deficient protein intake, 
but there is no way of knowing what constitutes normal growth in any 
one child. Moreover, so many other factors affect growth that failure to 
grow cannot be attributed solely to a protein deficit. On the other hand, 
protein in excess of actual needs is oxidized as fuel or stored as body fat 
the same as carbohydrate, but we have no way of knowing the amount so 
used. 

The best method of approach in determining the protein requirement is 
by nitrogen balance studies. From a study of nitrogen retention at 
different levels of protein consumption, it is possible to arrive at the 
minimum intake necessary to maintain nitrogen equilibrium and positive 
nitrogen balance under given conditions. Here again, however, it is 
difficult to determine the optimum amount required to keep the body in 
good condition year after year, or to ascertain the maximum amount the 
body can handle without ill results. Relatively few studies on nitrogen 
balance have been made on children, almost none on adolescent girls of 
12 or more years of age, and none of these definitely establish either 
minimum or optimum values. 

In view of the dearth of information with regard to the protein needs 
of children based on nitrogen balance studies, it would seem that the 
protein intakes of healthy children are at least suggestive of the amounts 
on which children have thrived. Whether they would have thrived 
equally well on a lower intake is not indicated. In brief, although the 
protein intakes even of well-nourished children do not determine actual 
requirements they are indicative of good practice. With this view in 
403 
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mind, the protein intakes of a group of well-nourished children are 
herewith presented, following a brief review of the literature. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Nitrogen balance studies 


A limited number of nitrogen balance studies have been reported on 
adolescent girls, but most of these have been made on underweight, sick, 
or convalescent children. In only 14 out of a total of 70 studies on girls 
from 10 to 17 years of age, were the children apparently healthy and 


TABLE 1 
Nitrogen balance studies reported in the literature on healthy girls 10 to 17 years of age 


} | PROTEIN INTAKE N RETENTION 


| DATE 
| NITROGEN ’ 
eTAKE OBSERVER RE 


| Per Per PORTED 
| Total kilogram Total kilogram 


WEIGHT 





grams grams grams grams grams 


2:57 | +3.1 Sundstrém 
12.10 | +0.77|+0.029| Wang et al. 
13.10 | +0.85/+0.029) Wang et al. 
13.86 +0.78/+0.028) Wang et al. 
13.74 +1.12/+0.040| Wang et al. 
| 6.66 —0.21;—0.008} Wang et al. 
112.90 | +1.28/+0.045} Wang et al. 
12.90 } +1.19/+0.042) Wang et al. 
15.44 | +2.02/+0.057| Wang et al. 
13.80 | +0 47|+0.015) Wang et al. 
27 | 7.04 | —0.74|—0.021| Wang et al. 
.26 | 6.22 —0.71/—0.023| Wang et al. 
es .89 |15.20 | +1.68|+0.051| Wang et al. 
.M. | 31. 1—| 5.06—| + | Sakamoto 
| 39.8 | 0.89 | 6.40 | + | 
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normal. The data of these studies are given in table 1. It will be 
noted that in all but two, the girls were 10 and 11 years old. 

Sundstrém (22) in 1908 reported that a Finnish peasant girl 10 years of 
age was storing 3.1 grams of nitrogen on a protein intake of 53 grams, or 
2.57 grams per kilogram of body weight. Wang and her coworkers 
(26, 27) report 12 balances on 6 normal girls 10 to 12 years of age, whose 
daily intakes of protein ranged from 1.26 to 3.01 grams per kilogram. As 
may be seen in the table, the 9 intakes, which ranged from 2.73 to 3.08 
grams per kilogram, resulted in positive balances, the subjects storing 
from 0.47 to 1.68 grams of nitrogen daily on these amounts; while the 
three intakes of 1.55 grams or less all resulted in negative balances. 
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Only one study is reported for those over 12 years of age. This is a five 
weeks’ study of a Japanese working girl by Sakamoto (17). In this case 
nitrogen equilibrium was maintained on the much lower intake of 0.71 to 
(.89 grams of protein per kilogram daily. 

Although of less value in determining standards for the protein require- 
ments of normal children, nitrogen balance studies on underweight and 
sick children are of interest. Chaney and Blunt (7), and Willard and 
Blunt (28) report studies on a number of children who were “‘normal,” 
but somewhat underweight. In the first report two girls, 10 and 11 years 
old, were storing 0.30 to 2.94 grams of nitrogen on protein intakes varying 
from 2.2 to 3.1 grams per kilogram per day. In the second study a 12- 
year-old girl stored approximately 2 grams of nitrogen on an intake of 
2.2 grams of protein per kilogram. These values do not greatly differ 
from those reported by Wang for children of the same ages, and are not 
incompatible with Camerer’s early recommendation (9) of over two 
grams of protein per kilogram for those ranging from 8 to 14 years, 
decreasing to 1.7 grams at the end of the growth period. Camerer 
based this conclusion on a series of studies of his own underweight 
children, four girls and one boy. His girls at 10 to 14 years were storing 
nitrogen on protein intakes of 2 to 3 grams per kilogram while at 15 and 
17 years they were in negative nitrogen balance on 1.32 and 1.49 grams 
per kilogram. 

Based on 25 metabolism studies on children convalescing in a hospital 
or in his out-patient clinic, as well as on many years’ observation of 
children in his practice, Siegert (20) came to the conclusion that Cam- 
erer’s standard was higher than necessary, and that a child can be 
nourished on one gram of protein per kilogram if the protein is 9 to 10 
per cent of the total calories. He reports studies on five girls 10 to 12 
years of age who were storing nitrogen on intakes of 1.23 to 1.6 grams of 
protein per kilogram. The two convalescent girls reported by Baginsky 
(12) and his co-workers were in nitrogen balance, but were receiving 2.5 
to 3 grams of protein per kilogram. Stearns and her coworkers (21), ina 
recent study of metabolism in late rickets, report negative nitrogen 
balances in two girls on protein intakes of 0.99 and 1.38 grams per kilo- 
gram, while a normal control maintained nitrogen equilibrium on an 
intake of 1.29 grams per kilogram. 

A number of studies have been made on diabetic children to determine 
the minimum protein requirement to maintain nitrogen equilibrium and a 
positive nitrogen balance sufficient for normal growth. Boyd (5) reports 
12 nitrogen metabolism studies on diabetic children of from 2 to 13 years 
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of age. The lowest intake at any age, on which she found these children 
maintaining nitrogen equilibrium, was 1.25 grams per kilogram in a 13- 
year-old boy who had sufficient calories. This same boy had a negative 
balance on one gram per kilogram. The author suggests that a retention 
of 10 per cent will prove adequate for growth and she reports having 
secured this retention in two girls 11 years old, and one 13 years old with 
intakes of 2.5 and 1.59 grams of protein per kilogram. 

On an even lower protein intake Bartlett (3) was able not only to main- 
tain his six diabetic patients in nitrogen equilibrium over periods of from 
4 to 8 months, but also to bring them up to normal weight. One 14-year- 
old girl received only 0.6 grams of protein per kilogram. Bartlett says 
“It appears probable that the actual minimum protein requirement of 
children falls from 1.5 grams per kilogram during the first year almost 
directly proportional to the diminution in rate of growth, inversely 
proportional to the age and inversely proportional to the calories per 
kilogram at any age until after adolescence when the requirement reaches 
that of the adult, 0.66 gram per kilogram.”’ He concludes that ‘Children 
between the ages of 4 and 14 can maintain a positive nitrogen balance, 
grow in stature, gain weight at a normal rate and develop normally when 
supplied with 0.6 to 1.0 grams protein per kilogram of body weight 
provided (a) their calorie requirement is fulfilled and (b) the diet is ade- 
quately chosen for foods rich in vitamins.” Justification for the assump- 
tion that such data obtained from studies of diabetic children are indica- 
tive of the needs of normal individuals is to be questioned, for, as Wang 
(27) has pointed out, Bartlett’s subjects may have been able to maintain 
nitrogen equilibrium and even grow on such low protein intakes because 
the nitrogen content of their bodies was low. They were more or less 
undernourished at the beginning of their period of observation and were 
therefore able to retain more of the protein ingested than normal chil- 
dren would have been. A higher protein diet might have been more favor- 
able to their growth. 

Walenta (25) also thinks that the child’s organism can adjust itself to a 
minimum intake of protein and that the daily protein need of children is 
0.2 to 0.4 grams per kilogram (irrespective of that in leafy vegetables), if 
the caloric requirement is filled by means of fat and carbohydrate, 
although it is often desirable to give as much as one gram per kilogram. 
He reports that no ill effects have been observed in his clinic over a period 
of six years, in children who were receiving 0.3 to 0.5 grams of protein per 
kilogram exclusive of that in leafy vegetables. The total intake of his 
subjects, however, was 1.2 to 1.9 grams per kilogram, which is somewhat 
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more generous than Bartlett’s allowance. Of the four children whose 
metabolism was studied, one 14-year-old girl receiving 1.13 grams of 
protein per kilogram stored 2.39 grams of nitrogen daily. 

McQuarrie and Sheahan (13), on the other hand, from a series of obser- 
vations on six children, including two girls 13 and 15 years old, find that 
one gram of protein per kilogram is not sufficient for maintenance of 
nitrogen equilibrium in epileptic children on diets that contain little or 
no carbohydrate. They say: “when as much as 3 to 3 gram of carbo- 
hydrate per kilogram is being given, 1} to 2 grams of protein is probably 
adequate. More should be given when the carbohydrate intake is lower 
than this.”” They also note that a basic ash in the food favors better 
nitrogen retention than an acid ash. 

Lesné and Richet (12) observed that the minimum nitrogen excretion 
was greater per kilogram per day for children of from 10 to 14 years of 
age than for younger children or adults. Richet (16) also found that his 
12 convalescent subjects on very low protein intakes lost weight in spite 
of a generous calorie intake, although one 13 year old girl maintained her 
weight on an intake of 0.22 grams protein per kilogram. The protein in- 
takes were not over 0.25 grams per kilogram for those of 11 years or older, 
but were as much as 0.54 grams for younger children. Richet concludes 
that even though the carbohydrate and fat may be adequate for energy, 
it is still necessary to have sufficient protein for wear and tear of the 
organism or a general emaciation results. 

That the findings, concluded from studies of underweight children, 
cannot be used as indicative of the needs of normal children is shown by 
Wang and her associates (26, 27) in their studies of the protein metab- 
olism of underweight children to which reference has already been made. 
Of some 82 observations on children in various stages of undernutrition, 
22 were on girls who were from 10 to 13 years of age. In only one of 
three instances in which the protein intake of these underweight subjects 
was as low as 1.53 grams per kilogram was the nitrogen balance negative, 
while the three normal controls, receiving 1.55 grams or less per kilogram, 
were all in negative nitrogen balance. The underweight children seemed 
to utilize the nitrogen of a low protein diet more efficiently than the 
normal ones. The observers explain this as “‘probably due to the fact 
that the normal children were accustomed to a diet higher in protein, 
and were not yet adjusted to a lower protein level,’’ and also because 
“the nitrogen content of their bodies was relatively high, while the under- 
nourished children had been undergoing a period of protein starvation and 
the nitrogen content of their bodies was low.’’ Attention was also 
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called to Rubner’s statement that “‘in the animal body the retention of 
protein depends on the protein content of the animal as well as on the 
quantity of protein ingested. That the data gathered from studies on 
undernourished children should be used with discretion is further empha- 
sized by Wang’s findings which indicate that, while nitrogen retention 
was directly proportional to intake, the retention per kilogram increased 
with degree of underweight. They report that a striking gain in weight, 
especially in the underweight children, follows an increase of protein in 
the diet. The authors conclude that the protein requirement is not so 
great for normal as for underweight children, for whom they recommend 
four grams per kilogram per day. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Sakamoto (17) was able to maintain his obese girl on practi- 
cally one-third less than that required by a normal subject of the 
same age. 

The results from studies on underweight, diabetic, or other sick and 
convalescent children do not justify conclusions as to the protein needs 
of normal children. From data assembled with regard to the few bal- 
ances made on healthy children, no deductions can be made as to what 
constitutes a sufficient amount of protein even for maintenance, much 
less what the optimum may be. 


Studies of protein intakes 


It is interesting to note that the protein intakes of girls on freely 
chosen diets do not differ greatly from those of comparative ages already 
reported on in the balance studies. The variations in intakes are much 
the same and in the majority of cases the per kilogram intake is 1.5 grams 
or more. The data from studies on girls from 10 to 17 years of age are 
discussed below and summarized in table 2. 

Hasse (8), from her early study of the food consumption of six girls, 
called attention to the fact that the protein in the food per kilogram of 
body weight gradually decreases with the age of the child. One girl at 
10 and 11 years was receiving approximately 2.2 grams per kilogram. 
The three girls reported by Herbst (9) were eating relatively less—1.42 
to 1.46 grams per kilogram. In 62 studies only four other instances are 
reported of intakes less than 1.5 grams per kilogram. ‘The lowest of 
these is 1.07 grams for a 17-year-old Finnish girl. The other 15 intakes 
observed by Tigerstedt (23) are considerably above this, the maximum 
being 3.56 grams per kilogram, while the average decreased from 2.68 
grams at 12 years to 1.52 at 17 years. The total intake varies greatly 
from a minimum of 37 to a maximum of 130 grams per day. A similar 
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variation in total intake was observed by Sundstrém (22) who, in sum- 
marizing the data from his study of Finnish peasants, found an average 
consumption of 79 grams or 2.55 grams per kilogram by 8 children 10 to 
11 years of age, and of 87 grams or 2.67 grams per kilogram by five girls 
13 to 16 years of age. Prausnitz (15) also observed a generous protein 
intake, about 100 grams, by active school girls 14 to 18 years of age. 
The protein intake of the 10 to 13 year old girls studied by F. Miiller 
(14) varied from 1.43 to 2.86 grams per kilogram, with an average of 2.2 
grams. Among these 13 girls the intake of the younger individuals was 
somewhat higher than that of the older ones. 

In contradiction to the earlier workers, Holt and Fales (10) assumed 
that the protein need of children per kilogram remains at a constant level 
of 2.6 grams from six years throughout growth, after which it gradually 
decreases. The average intake of the girls in their own study, however, 
was only 2.2 to 10 years and 1.4to14 years. Of the 52 girls of this study, 
only 10 were 10 to 17 years of age. Holt also states that the protein 
calories should be approximately 15 per cent of the total calories for 
children over one year of age. The protein intakes reported in eight 
observations of girls from 1 to 13 years by Sherman and Hawley (19) 
in their study of the calcium metabolism of children, were with one excep- 
tion well over two grams per kilogram; in this one instance, that of a 
12-year-old girl, it was 1.58 grams. 

Summarizing the data for both balance and intake studies in the pre- 
ceding review, we find a total of 76 studies on apparently healthy girls 
10 to 17 years of age. This would seem to be a fairly representative 
number. However, 40 studies were made on girls 10 and 11 years old, 
11 on subjects 12 years old, and only 25 on those in the five year range 
from 13 to 17 years inclusive. The need for more data on the older girls 
is obvious. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The description of the girls and their environment, and the method of 
collecting the data have been given in detail in an earlier publication (24). 
Suffice it to say here that quantitative individual dietary studies were 
made for seven days in such a manner as to influence the girl’s mode of 
living and food intake as little as possible. 

The protein content of six diets was determined by actual analysis. 
Composite samples of these diets were analyzed for nitrogen by a micro- 
adaptation of the Kjeldahl-Nessler method as modified by Koch and 
McMeekin (11). The protein content of cooked foods and food mixtures 
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of four diets was also determined by analysis unless these were mixtures 
of foods known to contain a negligible amount of protein. The amount 
of protein in raw foods was calculated using accepted tables of food 
composition. The values of the diets of the girls living in Mooseheart 
and at Ridge Farm were also calculated. In these the composition of 
the food mixtures and of cooked foods was computed by “kitchen” 
studies, and actual analysis were made of a few foods for which incomplete 
data were obtained. 


FINDINGS 


The data obtained in this study are given in detail in table 3, summa- 
rized in tables 4 and 5, and depicted graphically in charts 1 to 6. These 
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data have been analyzed according to the total intake in relation to age, 
weight, and height, and the intake per unit of weight and height at each 
age. The percentage of calories from protein has also been noted. 


Total protein per age 


As in the case of energy, the protein intakes of the group varied greatly, 
from a minimum of 51.4 to a maximum of 97.1 grams (table 3), with a 
mean intake of 71.2 grams. 

When total protein is related to age (table 4 and chart 1), the mean 
intakes—disregarding the 8, 9, and 17-year-old groups which are too few 
to be significant—show a peak at 13 years similar to that for calories. 
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The mean rise from 66.6 grams at 10 years to 79.4 grams at 13 years, 
dropping again to 66 grams at 16 years. This apparent relation to age 
when means are considered is not evident, however, when individual 
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values are observed in the scatter plot (chart 1), nor in the low coefficient 
of correlation of +.11 +.092 between age and total protein intakes. 
The latter seems to indicate that protein intakes of girls after 10 years of 
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age bears little relation to age per se. This is partly explained, as in the 
case of calories, by the great variability in size of adolescent children of a 
given age, and possibly also by the variations in rate of growth during the 
same period. 

If one compares the means of this study with those of previous ones, 
they are seen to differ little from the averages for Holt’s few cases (10) 
and for Wang’s normal girls (26, 27). On the whole, the mean intakes of 
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the Russian and Finnish girls reported by Hasse (8), Tigerstedt (23), and 
Sundstrém (22) are somewhat higher than these, while those of Herbst 
(9) and F. Miiller (14) tend to be slightly lower. 


Protein in relation to weight 


When total protein is referred to weight, the relation, though slightly 
higher than for age, is still low (table 5 and chart 2). The coefficient of 
correlation is +.23 +.089 and is far too small to beof any great predicative 
value. When age as well as weight is taken into consideration, however, 
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TABLE 3 


Protein intake of well-nourished girls 


PER CENT VARIA- 
TION FROM AVER- 
AGE WEIGHT 


HEIGHT 
WEIGHT 


7/124.7|25.6 
9/124.0/26.9} +9.7 
8/131 .8/32.7/+12.5 
3/134. 6]37 .5|+21.2 
3/132 .8|27.5| —6.9 
3/135 .9|38 .3)-+18.8 
3/131 .0/28.9| +1.6 
5}134.9|33.6| +0.7 
9/143 .0|37.1) +3.2 
9/132 .1]30.5) +3.1 
9/129.5/30.0} 4.8 
0/138 .4|37 .9}+15.0 
0/139 .7/38.0}4+12.8 
0/144.8)37.7) +1.2 
1/148 .1/40.3} +3.2 
3/139 .7|36.7| +1.4 
4/138 2/37 .0|+13.2 
9/143 .0/35.5) —0.6 
10 39.8 

4|154.4146.2) +3.7 
4/154.4/47.7| +7.2 
5}148 .6/48 .5|+-20.7 
5}146.8)38.6| +0.3 
6/146 .8|36.3) —6.7 
7|165 .8)67 .0}4+-21.2 
7155 .2}46.6) +1.2 
10}140. 5)38 .6|-+10.0 
10}151.1/42.8} —0.8 
10)151.9)47.5) +8.9 
11)150.1)53.9}+28.8 
11}143 .0)44.4) +7.3 
3/157 .7|53.9|+11.8 
4/167 .1/56.3) +0.6 
4/153 .1/49 .0/+-10.0 
9/163 .8/57.9] +8.5 
10}160.7/51.1) —0.6 
11)158.7/42.9) —0.2 
0}161.0/55.8) +7.7 
2/150. 1/52.7|+20.0 
5|161.3/61.2|+16.9 
7}158.7|61 .0}+-17.7 


NUMBER OF EX- 
PERIMENTS 


Pm NV VY N YY VN NANNHNVOANNHVAWMNAN YANN OwSSs 


DETERMINED BY 


DAILY PROTEIN 
INTAKE 


PROTEIN PER CENT 
OF CALORIES 


Per centi- 


. 151.5/2.02/0.41/11.5 
. 154.5/2.02/0.44/10.1 
. 168. 2/2.08/0.52/12.1 
. 164.4]1.72/0.48]11.4 
. |64.6/2.35|0.49]12.7 
. 175.2|2.02/0.55|13.3 
. |51.6]1.79/0.39]11.3 
. 170.3/2.09/0.52]10.5 
. 187.4|2.36]0.61/13.8 
. 157.9]1.90/0.44]11.5 
. 161.4/2.04/0.47/11.6 
. 161.5]1.62/0.44/10.6 
. 194.3/2.4810.68|14.5 
.172.4]1.92/0. 50/15 .1 
. 166.9]1.66/0.45/15.5 
. 156.7|1.54/0.41| 9.8 
. 164.7/1.76/0.47/11.3 
. 194.9]2.68/0.66|14.9 
. 195.9|2.41 14.3 
. 158.4]1.26/0.38]13.0 
. 156.8]1.19/0.37|13.8 
. 163.3]1.30/0.42/11.7 
. 169.211. 79/0.47|12.7 
. 186.4)2.38/0.59]13.5 
. 197.4]1.45/0.59]13.3 
. 186.7|1.8610.56]12.9 
. 174.9|1.9410.53/13.6 
. |58.0]1.35/0.38]10.4 
. 161.8]1.30/0.41/12.0 
. 175.611.4010. 50]12. 

. 161.7]1.40/0.43]11.4 
. 173.6)1.37/0.47|11.1 
. 175.9|1.35/0.45]12.4 
. 176.911.57/0.50/10.6 
. 183.8|1.44/0.51|14.7 
. 180.6)1. 58/0. 50}12.1 
. 185.3/1.99]0, 54/12.9 
. 159.411 .06/0.37|10.8 
. 154.511.0310. 36|12.0 
. (91.611. 50/0. 57|13.3 
. /65.6]1 .08]0.41}11.0 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 
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V. F. 14) 8/158.2/51.4)4+11.9 | 7 | Calc. |89.3)1.73)0.56)13.1] Mooseheart 
M. Hi. 14) 10)167.1/67.5)+19.7 | 7 | Calc. |96.3/1.43/0.58/13.8] Mooseheart 
C. McC. | 15) 0/162.6)64.8/+19.9 | 7 | Anal. |67.4/1.04/0.41/11.4) Home: Chicago 
G. R. 15} 0)138.4/37.5) +7.1 | 5 | Calc. |96.5/2.56)0.70)14.3} Ridge Farm 
G.D. | 15} 1/160.8/55.7| +5.6 | 7 | Calc. \64.3]1.15]0.40]12.0| Mooseheart 
J.D. M. | 15} 7/154.4/51.0) +1.1 | 6 | Calc. |51.4/1.13/0.33|10.9| Mooseheart 
5. 8. 16) 0)152.7/51.5) +7.9 | 6 | Calc. }68.3/1.32/0.45/11.9] Mooseheart 
G. W. 16} 4/157.0/64.0/4+23.4 | 5 | Calc. |77.1/1.20/0.49|13.6| Mooseheart 
D. W. 16} 4/164.6/59.8) +7.8 | 5 | Calc. |56.2/0.94/0.34)11.8] Mooseheart 
N. G. 16} 9)161.3/59.0) +8.8 | 6 | Calc. |62.4/1.06/0.39]/12.2} Mooseheart 
0.S. 17} 0)163.3/54.5] +1.6]| 7 | Calc. |62.9/1.15/0.39|12.2| Mooseheart 
pininine® oceitt Rom teheate dd eee .2/1.65/0.48/12.4 





TABLE 4 
Mean daily protein intake of well-nourished adolescent girls referred to age 









PROTEIN INTAKE PER CENT 
AGE NUMBER OF GIRLS a a ee PROTEIN 
Per kilogram Per centimeter 





calories 














2 10.9 
1 68.2 2.08 1.52 12.1 
8 66.6 2.03 0.49 12.0 
8 18.9 2.01 0.52 13.3 
2 70.8 1.56 0.47 12.6 
6 79.4 1.55 0.50 12.3 
6 76.1 1.32 0.48 12.3 
4 69.9 1.47 0.46 12.2 
4 66.0 1.13 0.42 12.4 
1 62.9 1.15 0.39 12.2 











Coefficient of correlation.. .... +.114.092 | —.644+.055 | —.18+.090 





a closer relationship is observed. As shown in table 4 and chart 2, these 
data agree with the findings of earlier workers with the exception of Holt, 
that the protein per kilogram decreases with age. There isa gradual drop 
from a mean of approximately 2.0 grams per kilogram at 10 and 11 years, 
to 1.13 grams at 16 years. The spread around these means shown in 
the scatter plot is numerically expressed by the coefficient of correlation 
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—.64 +.055. Obviously the protein per kilogram per age predicts 
fairly well the intakes of this group. 

The mean intakes per kilogram of this study are somewhat lower than 
those reported in earlier studies of the protein intake of healthy adoles- 
cent girls, the greatest difference occurring at the older ages. However, 
the number of cases previously reported are few at these ages and are 
chiefly those of Finnish peasant girls who were not in school but working, 
in some cases in the harvest field (22, 23). Thus their energy need was 
high and at the same time their protein intake, both total and per kilo- 


TABLE 5 
Mean daily protein intake of well-nourished adolescent girls referred to weight and to height 


PROTEIN INTAKE 


. TOTAL PROTEIN NUMBER 
WEIGHT NUMBER OF GIRLS INTAKE HEIGHT OF GIRLS 


Per kilogram 


grams 





25-29 4 55.6 120-124 2 53.0 2.02 
30-34 4 64.5 125-129 1 61.4 2.04 
35-39 14 78.2 130-134 6 62.8 1.99 
40-44 4 68.0 135-139 6 74.8 2.00 
45-49 6 67.3 140-144 5 78.3 2.06 
50-54 8 69.5 145-149 + 71.5 1.81 
55-59 6 67.0 150-154 9 62.4 1.28 
60-64 + 75.4 155-159 6 79.6 1.54 
65-69 2 96.9 160-164 9 69.8 1.21 

165-169 3 89.9 1.41 




















Coefficient of correlation. .... + .23+ .089 + .31+ .085|— .68+ .051 





gram, was also increased. This may, in part at least, explain the higher 
figures. There was nothing to suggest that the subjects of the present 
study were in any way suffering from the lower intake. 


Protein in relation to height 


It was pointed out in an earlier paper of this series (24) that there is 
some evidence to suggest that both basal and total calories may be better 
predicted from height than from any other single factor. With the 52 
girls of this study the findings in regard to protein intake are similar. 
This is indicated by a coefficient of correlation of +.31+.035 between 
total protein and height (table 5 and chart 4). If one takes age as well 
as height into consideration it somewhat improves the predictive value, 
since the relation between protein per centimeter and age is expressed by 
the valuer = —.18+.090 (table 4). If the relation between total pro- 
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tein and height had been higher, the fact that this relation is relatively 
independent of age would have lent support to the claim that height is 
the best single predictive index. This conclusion may indeed be realized 
when the data are extended to include all ages from infancy on. In the 
limited age group here studied the relation was not high enough to be of 
practical use. 


Protein per kilogram per centimeter 


In the earlier report on energy, calories per kilogram per centimeter 
gave a slightly higher coefficient of correlation than calories per kilogram 
per age, though the difference was not statistically significant. A similar 
finding appeared in the case of protein (table 5 and chart 6) as is evi- 
denced by the correlations of —.64+.055 and —.68+.051, respectively, 
for protein per kilogram per age, and protein per kilogram per centimeter. 
Again, however, the difference between the two r’s is not statistically 
significant. Although protein per kilogram per centimeter would appear 
to have the highest predictive value of any relationship tested, its 
superiority is not proven, and it is, moreover, not great enough to warrant 
giving it much preference over the more commonly used, easily obtained 
value of protein per kilogram per age. 


Relation between protein and calories 


There is a striking similarity between the curves of the means and the 
scatter plots for the protein intakes of these girls as shown in charts 1 to 
6, and the analogous ones for their energy intakes as given in the previous 
report (24). This relationship is indicated by the correlation coefficient 
+.81+.032 between the protein and calorie intakes, and also by the 
fact that protein calories form a rather consistent percentage of the total 
calorie intake. These percentages range from 9.8 to 15.1, with a mean 
of 12 to 13 per cent for each age with the exception of the 8-year-olds, in 
which case it is 10.9 per cent (tables 3 and 4). In other words, these 
adolescent girls on the average were taking 12.4 per cent of their calories 
in the form of protein. This gives support to Sherman’s statement (18) 
that ‘“‘in practice well-planned dietaries for children usually contain 10 to 
15 per cent of the total energy in the form of protein.” 

Holt (10) reports that the children in his study took approximately 15 
per cent of their calories as protein, which is somewhat higher than our 
figure and also higher than that reported by Bedale (4) for adolescent 
English school children who were taking 12.5 to 13.2 per cent of their 
calories in this form. Sundstrém’s (22) and Tigerstedt’s (23) data show 
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that about 16 per cent of the energy intake of their adolescent girls was 
from protein. Such varying relations beteen protein and calorie intakes 
are probably a reflection of food habits and customs rather than of varia- 
tions in the needs of the different groups. 


DISCUSSION 


As suggested at the outset of this report, protein intakes of healthy 
children are of value chiefly as indicators of the amounts on which child- 
ren have apparently thrived. Figures obtained thus need to be sup- 
ported, however, by balance experiments to determine whether they are 
minimum, optimum, or unnecessarily high. Until such balance studies 
are forthcoming, findings such as those of this study on well-nourished 
children may be used in connection with the meagre data now available; 
together they may be suggestive of good practice. 

Within the age group studied the protein intakes could not have been 
predicted from any single measure of development, age, weight, or height, 
as shown by the non-significant coefficients of correlation of +.11, +.23, 
and +.31 between total protein and each of these items respectively. 
These low relations are partly explained by the limited age range of the 
group. Unpublished data on children of all ages assembled in this 
laboratory show, as might be expected, much higher values for all these 
relationships. The indications, indeed, are that when adequate data are 
available height may yet prove to be the best single method of prediction. 

There would appear to be no reason, however, for using a single meas- 
ure, since combinations of any two of these items plainly improve the 
predictive value. Ranked in order of increasing value, the coefficients 
of correlation are: protein per centimeter per age, —.18; protein per 
kilogram per age, —.64; protein per kilogram per centimeter, —.67. 
It is evident that protein per kilogram either in relation to age or to 
height predicts fairly well the protein intake of this group. The last 
would seem to have a slight preference because of the higher r; even 
though it has not yet been shown to be significantly better, it agrees with 
the well-known fact that weight and height are better measures of physi- 
cal development than mere chronological age. The relation of protein 
per kilogram to age is, however, nearly as high, and since this is an 
easily obtained measure that has the sanction of common usage, it may 
still be the more practical standard. 

On this basis it is well to consider the findings for these 52 girls, to- 
gether with the data available on both balances and intakes. It will be 
recalled that of the 13 balances on normal children of 10 and 11 years, 
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all intakes below 2 grams per kilogram resulted in a loss of nitrogen from 
the body, while storage was secured on intakes of 2.57 to 3.08 grams per 
kilo. The one balance on a 16-year-old girl was positive on the lower 
amount of 0.71 to 0.89 grams. The protein intakes of healthy girls 
recorded in the literature were likewise practically all 2 grams per kilo or 
above at the ages of 10 to 12, with somewhat lower ones, as a rule, at the 
ages of 16 and 17. 

The 52 girls of the present study consumed on an average 1.64 grams of 
protein per kilogram. The intakes were definitely higher at the younger 
ages, amounting roughly to 2.0 grams at 10 and 11 years; 1.5 grams from 
12 to 15 years; and 1.2 at 16 and 17 years. If one takes these findings in 
connection with the studies of the few balances on normal children and 
the intake previously reported, the writers are inclined to regard these 
values as tentative minimum standards until further balance experiments 
have determined more accurately the protein needs of childhood. 

The common practice of providing 10 to 15 per cent of the total calories 
in the form of protein is also justified by this study. This method there- 
fore recommends itself as simple and feasible for use with normal child- 
ren, especially in providing for groups, and if one is assured that adequate 
calories are being consumed. It has obvious limitations if the calories 
are insufficient, or when for any reason—either economic or clinical— 
the protein intakes need to be restricted to bare requirements. In such 
cases the protein per kilogram per age (or per centimeter) is the preferred 
method. 


SUMMARY 


A study was made of protein intakes of 52 healthy girls 10 to 17 years of 
age living under their accustomed conditions and eating a freely chosen 
diet. 

1. A great variation in intake was observed. The range was from 
51.4 to 97.1 grams and the individual values were distributed fairly 
evenly over this range. 

2. No close relation was found between the total protein and any 
single one of the three bases commonly used in prediction: age, weight, 
and height. This is shown by the low coefficients of correlation: 

Total protein and age, r = +.11+ .092 


Total protein and weight, r = +.23+ .089 
Total protein and height, r = +.31+.085 


None of these relationships is high enough to warrant its use as a single 
method of prediction of protein intake in the limited age group studied. 
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3. When combinations of three rather than merely two of these 
bases are used, the relationships are higher with the exception of height 
referred to age: 


Protein per centimeter per age, r = — .18+ .090 
Protein per kilogram per age, r = —.64+.055 
Protein per kilogram and per centimeter, 7 = — .68 +.051 


It is evident that protein intakes in this group could be fairly well 
predicted either on the basis of weight and age, or weight and height. 
The latter appears to be slightly superior but the difference is not 
statistically significant, and the commonly used, easily obtained value 
of protein per kilogram per age may therefore have some advantage in 
practical use. On this basis the girls of this study averaged roughly 
2.0 grams per kilo at 10 and 11 years; 1.5 grams from 12 to 15 years; 
and 1.2 grams at 16and17 years. Supported also, in the literature, by 
data from normal children, on both balances and intakes, the writers 
are inclined to accept these values as tentative minimum standards for 
“good practice” until the requirements are more accurately deter- 
mined by balance experiments. 

4. The protein intakes varied directly with the energy intakes. 
An average of 12.4 per cent of the calories consumed came from protein, 
and this close relation between protein and calories is further indicated 
by the coefficient of correlation +.81-+.032. The common practice 
of providing 10 to 15 per cent of the calories in the form of protein is 
therefore justified by this study. The simplicity of this method sug- 
gests its practical use, especially in providing for groups, when it is 
assured that ample calories are being consumed, and when there is no 
necessity for restricting protein to bare requirements. 
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A GRAPHIC PERSONNEL SCHEDULE 


MARY W. NORTHROP anp NENA D. OSTERUD 
Harborview Hospital, Seattle 


HE accompanying two graphs are for the purpose of illustrating 
the use of the graphic method in posting personnel schedules. 


Figure I offers an analysis of the work to be done, the horizontal 
squares designating half-hour periods and the vertical ones the number 
of workers in any one job at a giventime. The chart serves to show at a 
glance whether all the workers are in their places, and is particularly 
useful when other members of the department or dietitian internes 
relieve the dietitian in charge of the main kitchen; since they are not 
so familiar with the personnel organization as she is, they refer to it 
more frequently. It also serves as the basis for figure II. Figure II 
shows the duties of each individual at any given time, and is of particu- 
lar service in initiating the training of new helpers. 

This plan of scheduling was adopted at a time when, under the handicap 
of a state labor law which provides that employees must not be required 
to work more than eight hours per day, and that these eight hours must 
fall within a twelve-hour period, we found it necessary to use a small 
number of employees for a large amount of work. Thus the waitress 
who starts work at six in the morning must finish by six at night, regard- 
less of the hospital supper hour or of the amount of time she is off during 
the day. In this hospital, breakfast preparation starts at six in the 
morning, and the dinner dishes are not finished until eight at night, thus 
constituting a fourteen-hour stretch. The graphs were of great assist- 
ance in solving our problem. They are worked out in crayon with a 
different color for each varying type of work, are posted on the kitchen 
wall and are much more effective in color than they are in black and 
white. The employees can read them more easily than they ever did 
the old type of written schedule and know from the graphs what time 
they are to report on and off duty and what half-hour periods have been 
allowed for their own meals, as well as “‘what to do next.”” The graphs 
have also been very helpful in keeping the kitchen on a time schedule. 

While these charts have so far been worked out only for the unskilled 
workers in the main kitchen and dining rooms, the application of the 
idea can be used in any scheduling of routine work that is repeated day 
after day, and where the parts of the work done by different employees 
must dovetail into each other. 
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A EUROPEAN INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS! 


REPORTED By HENDERIKA J. RYNBERGEN 
American University Hospital, Beirut, Syria 


HERE are several factors in the dietary system at the University 

Hospital in Budapest which are of interest and may be of use to 

those in charge of dietary departments in other hospitals. The 
organization of this Institute is in charge of Dr. Aladar von Soos, a 
physician who has devoted a great deal of his interest and time to the 
dietary problems of hospitals—and is at the present time one of the recog- 
nized authorities in Europe on this subject. Dr. von Soos has two 
assistants, a physician who helps him with the teaching and a food chem- 
ist. The dietary administration is in charge of a buyer, a chef (steward), 
and a head dietitian (Diat-schwester), each one directly responsible to 
Dr. von Soos. 


Dr. von Soos 


ate: alae.” _ pede, slnelimst dell 


Teaching Laboratory Buyer Chef Head dietitian 
One asst. doctor One food chem- vy | 
ist and asst. Stores Accounting Cooks & Pavilion 
Students’ staff Department helpers dietitians 





The teaching and laboratory staff exist for the purpose of giving 
instruction to medical students at the University, as well as for the 
instruction of ambulatory patients, and the course in dietetics which is 
given at the Institute. The latter is planned for women of a prescribed 
amount of education (not equivalent to our college work, however). 
The course gives them a year’s training, and fits them for dietary adminis- 
trative positions in other institutions. 

Dr. von Soos’ method of approach on the problem of feeding the hospi- 
tal patients presents a somewhat new angle. To the already accepted 
factors of dietary consideration of food—food value and fuel value—he 
adds a third, perhaps the most important from the standpoint of the 
consumer, and that is ‘enjoyment value” (Genusswert). This is the 
factor that influences not only the menus, but also the system of cost 
accounting, and the food distribution. It is the center around which his 
whole dietary administration revolves. 

The University Hospitals consist of two units, each with seven pavilions, 

The Institute of Dietetics of the Pazmany Peter University Hospitals, Budapest, 
Hungary, Dr. Aladar von Soos, Director. 
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and a total bed capacity and personnel of 2600. Each of these two units 
has three distinct divisions in its dietary administration—the store- 
rooms, the central kitchen, and the pavilion or distribution kitchens. 

The menu is the first consideration. Although it is neither possible 
nor wise, in a hospital, to have the same variety of menu that is found at 
a good restaurant, yet some degree of variance is possible and advisable. 
It is better that the patient be given tomato soup which he will eat, 
rather than cream of spinach soup which is served to him being on the 
menu and which he will not eat, and which, in consequence, ends in the 
garbage pail. Under Dr. von Soos’ system a daily menu, offering several 
choices of soup, meat, vegetables, and dessert is made out for two weeks 
atatime. It is then offered for criticism to the physicians and dietitians 
of the various pavilions, and such changes made in it as the majority 
suggests. These menus are then printed and delivered to the various 
wards. The question arises immediately both as to the cost of such 
variation, and the possible havoc that a patient can create under such an 
arrangement. The ordering for any given patient is controlled by the 
doctor and the head nurse. Since they know the approximate cost of 
all food served, and any surplus, accrued from the budget, comes back to 


the pavilion for its use, it is to their interest to order to the greatest 
advantage—and in that we include all three factors of fuel value, food 
value, and enjoyment value—for their patient and at the least possible 
cost. 


The distribution kitchen is the converging and diverging point of the 
system. To the dietition in charge come the orders from the various 
floors, and through her in turn these are forwarded to their proper places. 
From the store-room she orders the raw material which she needs for 
special diets and single orders, and from the main kitchen such food as 
they make in quantity, sufficient for the number of portions required. 
Therefore, instead of the autocracy which we usually associate with the 
hospital main kitchen, there is a redivided authority which is governed 
by direct knowledge of, or contact with the patient. All special diets 
are prepared in the pavilion kitchen and all foods that quickly lose their 
“enjoyment value,”’ such as toast, eggs, etc. The dietitian may also 
prepare those foods which are available from the main kitchen if she 
feels that their ‘price’ is too high. This serves as a check on the main 
kitchen, and is balanced, on the other hand, by the fact that the dieti- 
tian’s time is limited. 

It is also the function of the central kitchen to prepare all the main 
dishes on the menu in the number of portions ordered, as well as such 
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salt-poor food as can be easily prepared in quantity. This department 
is in charge of a former hotel chef who is experienced in those methods of 
quantity cookery which will yield the best product. He is no more 
limited in the materials that he uses than a hotel cook, since, as we shall 
see, it is not the cost of the raw material that determines the price. The 
kitchen is excellently equipped with all modern devices, the cooks are 
well paid, and the help is experienced. 

The storeroom as well is modern in its layout and equipment; its ice- 
boxes, cool storage space, and shelf space are such as would be acceptable 
to a first class restauratuer. The store-keeper is both an experienced 
buyer and food-handler, and an excellent judge of the quality and price 
of his raw material. The storeroom is divided from the kitchen by a 
subsidiary division which is in charge of the buyer, and which is the 
preparation-room for raw material. Here the potatoes are peeled and 
washed, the lettuce washed and picked over, fish cleaned and cut in 
sections, etc. The kitchen steward does not order raw material by 
weight or quantity, but orders it as prepared material. This means a 
real saving in actual food materials since the storekeeper can store for 
further use any extra food that may have been bought and which is left 
over after using the amount of prepared material ordered. 

This brings us to what Dr. von Soos considers the crux of the whole 
plan, and that is the index system of food costs. If we substitute the 
word “indication” for “index,” we will more readily grasp the meaning 
and intention. The “cost” is determined not by the actual cost of raw 
material plus overhead, but by the value set upon it by the consumer. 
This “cost price” or index number, as it is called in Budapest, is influenced 


by all such factors as govern the prices in a restaurant—group likes or 
) £ I grou} 

dislikes, probabilities of number of orders, etc. The fact that the menu, 
even for the ward patient, offers choices, eliminates the possibility of a 


large number of single orders and variations of the menu, which would 
increase the cost per capita. Each portion of food has its “index” num- 
ber, and the dietitian, the nurse, and the doctor know the index number 
of each item on their menu, as well as the total that may be spent for 
a day. In this way the patient has a larger range within which to 
choose his food while still keeping inside the budget. ‘The cost of all 
extra food, necessary for the very ill patient or those on special diets, is 
ofiset by the post-operative or moribund patient who requires very little. 
Lach tume the menu is changed, the index numbers are changed to cor- 
respond with changed prices. Milk per portion is likely to be a constant, 
while fruit, on the other hand, will rise and fall from week to week. 
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From the standpoint of cost accounting the system has its merits. 
The storekeeper figures the total cost of what has been given out, a 
central bureau adds the number of portions ordered multiplied by their 
respective index numbers for the day, and the total cost, divided by index 
numbers, gives the ratio of the index number cost. This should fall 
somewhere between 75 to 80 per cent of the daily budget allowance, the 
balance going for overhead. 

This system to most of us would seem very involved and roundabout. 
On the other hand, it places responsibility for cost in the hands of those 
most immediately concerned with the patient, which has its advantages. 
Any system of numbers and figures is difficult to visualize—think of what 
we would have to do if we changed our buying quantities from pounds to 
kilograms. That the index system of food cost accounting is feasible is 
proved by the fact that it has been in continuous operation at this enor- 
mous hospital for the past five years, and is considered entirely satis- 
factory. 

The inter-relation of the pavilion kitchen, the main kitchen, and the 
store-rooms is interesting. Since the emphasis is on enjoyment value, let 
the calories fall where they may, all efforts are bent on the production of 
good food. The three departments serve as a continual check on each 
other to eliminate waste. The dietitian may order raw steaks from the 
storerooms and cook them herself if she does not like the main kitchen 
preparation. This does several things at once—it calls into question 
methods of food preparation and raises per capita cost, it also raises the 
question as to whether the quality of meat bought is up to standard, and 
acts as a check on waste. ‘These problems are thoroughly discussed with 
Dr. von Soos, and an attempt made at solution. 

The varied menu offers food for thought. It is well to remember that 
this is not a private hospital, but a state institution with the usual need 
for economy. ‘The patients’ meals are checked from the menu for the 
day by the head nurse and the physician on rounds and sent to the 
pavilion dietitian to tabulate. This would seem to necessitate a great 
deal of clerical work, but no one in Budapest appeared to think that more 
time was spent for desk work than in a similar job without this system. 
That some attempt to allow choice of menu to the patient will eliminate 
a large amount of the waste often prevalent in our hospitals seems self 
evident. 


The layout of storerooms and main kitchen is excellent. The two 


departments are connected by the food preparation rooms, eliminating 


unnecessary moving back and forth of raw food, and this is a considerable 


item in a large institution. 
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The pavilion kitchen not only individualizes the food for the patient, 
a most necessary function for a large hospital, but it offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for teaching nurses, student dietitians, and medical students 
since it presents practically the kitchen of a small hospital with many 
of its problems. 

The fact that the Institute definitely falls short of its own ambitious 
goal of feeding the patient with what he will eat, is not so much the fault 
of the system as of the inadequate nursing facilities existing in many 
European hospitals which have no nurses’ training schools to furnish 
efficient and intelligent help in caring for the patient’s food needs. 





EDITORIAL 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


Out of the plentitude of bright memories of the 1932 convention the 
recollection of certain events will remain vivid to those fortunate in 
attending. This fifteenth meeting, like the tenth anniversary held in 
St. Louis when the program was so ably planned by Margaret Sawyer, 
will set a precedent for quinquennials. No small part of the success of 
this meeting was due to the conscientious work of the local convention 
committee, particularly exemplified in that of Emma Feeney, program 
chairman. The dramatic success of this year’s meeting in the face of 
pessimistic prognostications by timid souls may be partly due to the 
rapid growth of the Association, the development of which was graphi- 
cally illustrated on the chart presented by the president, Dr. Martha 
Koehne. 
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The keen observer could sense throughout the meeting a unity of pur- 
pose on the part of the large gathering, and a wholehearted attention 
to its aims. To a pioneer in the dietetic profession, who has begun to 
feel the weight of years, it was stimulating to meet a group so typifying 
youth, achievement and joy in living, yet conscious of the present 
social needs and prepared to meet them. 

It has been twelve years since the Association last met in New York 
City, and the development of interest during the interim in the work of 
the press-termed “food expert’’ was vividly portrayed in the amount of 
space devoted to the 1920 and 1932 meetings in the New York daily 
press. This publicity also achieved the distinction of appearing in the 
more conservative local editorial columns. Some of the general interest 
may have been due to the chronically facetious attitude of a section of 
the lay public, including certain of the reportorial members when con- 
cerned with food approved or eaten by dietitians, yet little of this type 
of comment appeared. In one instance the writer is reminded of an 
inventor contributor to the Technology Review, who recently expressed 
his satisfaction on receiving that accolade, a notice in Time of his recent 
work. Like Alexander, the Association may now look for new worlds to 
conquer, having had nearly two of the tersely written columns in the 
November 21 issue of Time devoted to an account of its recent meeting. 

Obvious gains on all fronts were perceptible. Continued progress 
had characterized the work of the four sections. From the standpoint 
of general Association interest, the activities and achievements of the 
Professional Education Section under the leadership of Mary deGarmo 
Bryan were particularly conspicuous and are deserving of special 
comment. 


THE CONNOISSEUR AT THE CONVENTION 

Rightly or wrongly, the dietitian has been accused of eating to live 
with no thought of living to eat. The Association connoisseur, after 
surviving the round of gastronomic experiences at the recent meeting 
can no longer subscribe to this dictum. The fine points of food flavor 
and combinations were duly savoured, diagnosed, and judged by the 
assemblage. With the keen, critical sense of the true gourmet, well- 
balanced attention was given to foods over a wide range of foreign inspira- 
tion, so readily found in cosmopolitan New York. All that is best of 


so-called American cooking was exemplified in the superlative dinner 
i 


tendered the members of the Executive Committee and other guests by 


Alice McCollister, and the dishes appearing on the menus so beautifully 
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arranged by Marie Casteen, Dietitian, and Mr. Hennessy, Manager, of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. In both these instances many of the distinctive 
dishes, that so exhilarated one’s enjoyment of the menus, were skilfully 
blended examples of transformed European culinary art. Miss Casteen’s 
experimental kitchen at the hotel might be viewed, in a sense, as a 
culinary “Melting Pot’’ where dishes of foreign antecedents are trans- 
muted into good American fare. 

Certain of the foreign food expeditions were commanded by such 
gastronomic generals as Madame Metzelthin and Edith Barber; Miss 
Barber supervising the French, while Madame Metzelthin interpreted 
food in Chinese and Swedish. Many of those who participated in 
Madame Metzelthin’s Chinese ventures had had but a vague conception 
of the nuances that might be developed in a Chinese artist’s food sym- 
phony of twelve courses. The finished artistry of the cook, froma dietetic 
viewpoint as well, was evidenced by the connoisseur’s feeling com- 
fortably fed for the remainder of the evening, yet actively interested in 
breakfast the following morning. 

Marie Casteen’s opening number was the beautifully planned tea 
tendered by the hotel on Sunday, followed by the luncheons and dinners 
where the beauty of her orchestral efforts was best effected, to the con- 
noisseur at least, in the Welcoming and the Thursday Luncheon. In 
both these instances the melody was most pleasingly carried throughout 
the meal. 

At the Flavor Luncheon, where the connoisseur was fortunate in being 
seated at the same table with Alice McCollister, gustatory enthusiasm 
reached a high pitch. Regrettably to the connoisseur, the prelude was 
marred by the presence of a vegetable that she believes should be kept 
in restraint and by all means never permitted to associate intimately 
with any members of the fruit family. 

Probably more concerted mental action was evidenced at this same 
luncheon by members of the Association in trying to decipher the ingre- 
dients of Edith Barber’s tomato dressing than on any other one united 
activity of the week. ‘The concoction well met the most exacting re- 
quirements of a salad dressing, in that it captivated the taste and served 
as a delicate foil for the salad green. ‘The seasonings here were so care- 
fully blended that one was reminded of Hamerton’s friend in The Intel- 
lectual Life. ‘This friend had a favorite géteau de foie which had an 
exquisite flavor. The principal ingredient was the liver of a fowl, but 
there were several other ingredients, among these a leaf or two of parsley. 
If the parsley was omitted the desired blend of flavors was not met, and 
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if the quantity of parsley was even slightly in excess, then the géteau, 
instead of being a delicacy, became an uneatable mess. ‘The delicate 
flavor entirely departed, and left a nauseous bitterness in its place, like 
the remembrance of an ill-spent youth.” 

The connoisseur will long remember eating her way joyfully through 
the entire convention with but one untoward recollection of a dubiously- 
placed vegetable to detract from the pleasant harmony on the whole. 
While sympathizing with Sophie Kerr, who writes in the December 
Cosmopolitan, ‘“‘When you hear of superior English puddings, of French 
salads, German Strudel, Hungarian Torten and the Italian fretio misto, 
be calm, be cheerful—there’s still American strawberry shortcake, fried 
chicken, corn fritters, and ice cream!’’ yet the connoisseur agrees with 
Professor Van Arsdale in her plea for a spirit of adventure in cookery. 
This zest, however, must be seasoned with a sense of what is convention- 
ally good, and a well-bred restraint in the use of marked flavors and 
startling innovations. 


THe HospitaAL TRAINING OF THE STUDENT DIETITIAN 


The changes in content and in length of courses for dietitian internes 
have been marked during the past year, and the outline for courses 
approved by the American Dietetic Association has therefore been 
enlarged somewhat to keep pace with the improvements in training. 
According to Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, the new plan recommends that 
the minimum period of eight months be divided approximately as follows: 
one-third in general administrative experience in the problems of pur- 
chase, preparation, and service of food for ward and private patients, 
staff and employees; one-third in diet therapy problems; and one-third 
in infant and child feeding experience, in teaching hospital patients, 
nurses, and out-patients, and in prenatal and well baby clinics. The 
necessity is emphasized for placing responsibility on the students in each 
service, after their initial experience under careful supervision. 

Few hospitals ofier the variety of training suggested and suitable 
affiliations are made in practically every case. Experience in different 
types of institutions is especially desirable in view of the wide variety 
of positions into which the dietitian internes may go. 

The coéperation of the professional groups involved in this training 
promises much in the way of present opportunities and future develop- 
ments. Home economics professors in charge of the college preparation, 
the administrative, medical, nursing, and social service staffs of the hos- 


pitals and affiliating welfare agencies, and, in an increasing number of 
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courses, the teaching staff in university schools of medicine are assisting 
the dietary staff in the preparation of the future dietitians. Without 
doubt these efforts will be justified by their capable performances in 
the administrative, therapeutic, and teaching fields which make up the 
work of hospital dietitians. 


FURTHER LIGHT ON THE ROUGHAGE QUESTION 


As a result of many carefully planned and executed experiments, the 
past decade has seen the dietetic treatment in a number of metabolic 
disturbances shifting from a character more or less empiric, to a sound 
basis of physiologic law. Though studies of the chemistry of digestion 
have not been lacking, there have been relatively few in which the object 
of the investigation has been the effect of food on the gastrointestinal 
tract. It is a cause for rejoicing, therefore, to observe recently from 
two outstanding laboratories, papers in which the roughage question has 
been dealt with in a detailed and quantitative manner. Cowgill and 
Anderson! have compared the laxative effect of washed and unwashed 
bran used with diets ranging from 3.1 to 6.3 grams in fiber content, and 
with fluid intakes maintained at a constant level. They suggest the 
term laxation “‘to signify the act of loosening the bowels, as well as the 
state or condition or degree of loosening.”” They find that a laxation 
rate of once a day, not often accompanied by subjective impressions of 
satisfactory laxation, is obtained in healthy men with daily fiber intakes 
of from 50-60 mg. per kilogram of body weight. With some individuals, 
increasing this to 70-80 mg. per kilogram produced satisfactory laxation. 
Persons in whom constipation was more marked required 90-100 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight, and the authors suggested this figure as 
a “‘physiologic roughage minimum” for the healthy man. No difference 
was Observed in the effect of washed and unwashed bran. 

Rose, et al.,? showed that in rats the fiber from bran and filter paper 
were approximately equally effective, and that the bran ash had no 
effect on laxation. Another striking demonstration was the propor- 
tionately larger amounts of fiber required to maintain the same degree of 
laxation as the vitamin B content of diet was decreased. In healthy 
women the addition of 34 grams of bran resulted in more satisfactory 
laxation, which effect had not decreased at the end of two months. The 


1 Laxative effects of wheat bran and washed bran in healthy men, Cowgill, A. R. and An 
derson, W. E., J. Am. Med. A., 98: 1866, May 28, 1932. 

2 The influence of bran on the alimentary tract, Rose, M.S., MacLeod, G., Vahiteich, E., 
Funnel, E. H. and Newton, C. L., J. Am. Diet. A., 8: 133, July, 1932. 
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importance of fiber to laxation is thus clearly shown, while the usefulness 
of bran as a source of fiber and of vitamin B has received impressive 
emphasis. These studies, in a long neglected field, are particularly 
appreciated by the dietitian in her function as the builder of normal 
and therapeutic diets. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


RacrAL DIETS 


Is it necessary for dietitians to know racial diets and that a study of 
racial food habits be included in the student dietitian’s course? Shall 
the clinic dietitian or the public health nutritionist teach nutrition to all 
groups in terms of so-called American diet or are we justified in using it 
as our standard? These are questions that one hears repeatedly; they 
may best be answered by a more complete understanding of racial diets, 
including the American. 

In a recent study of the food habits of Poles, Mexicans, southern 
Negroes and Italians, made by the nutrition staff of the Infant Welfare 
Society of Chicago, it was noted that the diets varied in specific foods 
only, and that food groups were represented in comparable percentages. 
The grain products bought by the Italian housewife are white bread, 
spaghettis and macaronis—the plural is used for the reason that in mak- 
ing a hasty collection of spaghetti and macaroni in an Italian store the 
total variety numbered seventeen with the liklihood of further varieties 
elsewhere. The liberal use of these refined grain products is more than 
offset by the use of quantities of green, leafy vegetables. Did anyone 
ever hear an Italian joke about his escarolle as an American does about 
his spinach? Instead he eats it twice a day, raw in salad and cooked 
as a vegetable. Meat, chiefly veal and lamb, is used in small quantity; 
the major portion of protein foods being legumes, lentils and kidney 
beans, fish, tuna and cod, and cheese, cream and Romano. Olive oil 
and butter are the chief fats. ‘Tomatoes, fresh or canned, are an impor- 
tant part of many macaronidishes. Milk is considered a beverage rather 
than a food and its use is limited by cost rather than by dislike. 

The Negro housewife, also the Italian, buys large quantities of green, 
leafy vegetables—turnip tops, collards, mustard and cabbage sprouts— 
and the cereal products she prepares for her family are largely in the form 
of biscuits and white cornbread. ‘The Negro diet presented by far the 
greatest variety of foods. Meat, fresh or salt, is served three times a 
day if possible. Canned vegetables are as acceptable as fresh, and either 
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butter-milk, pasteurized, or evaporated milk is used. The preferred 
legume is black-eyed peas. Unlike the Italian, a great variety of fruit, 
fresh, dried and canned, and large amounts of sugar were used. 

Contrasted with the Negro diet is the Polish, which varies little day 
by day. Polish soup, that more nearly resembles an American stew, is 
a daily dish. The most frequently used vegetables are beets and cab- 
bage. Ham and beef, herring, pressed cottage cheese, and oranges and 
apples are popular foods. Sour cream and dried mushrooms are impor- 
tant additions to many soups. Cereals such as barley, rice and buck- 
wheat groats are used for puddings and served with a dried fruit sauce. 
Milk is considered a food and used extensively. Sugar is used in even 
larger amounts in Polish than in the Negro families. 

Sopa is to the Mexican what soup is to the Pole. Mexican sopa is a 
thick sauce composed largely of vegetables and spices. It is used either 
with fideo (Mexican spaghetti), with rice or pinto beans, or as a founda- 
tion for soup. Pinto beans are served at least once a day and sometimes 
twice. Eggs are used extensively and frequently they are mixed with 
the beans. Tortillas are Mexican bread, and instead of being made of 
the whole ground corn as they are in Mexico they are made of white flour. 
If the Mexican housewife has her seasonings she can adapt many differ- 


ent foods to her use. Their diet is by far the most inadequate of the 
diets studied. 


In comparing the adequacy of the American with other racial diets, 
it must be considered as it is eaten rather than as it is taught. When 
this is done as many modifications must be made in the American diet 
as in the others. Obviously, there is no value in teaching new food 
habits unless they are better than the old ones. Every race needs to 
modify its diet in terms of nutritional needs and most races have a good 
foundation on which to build. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE Costs OF MEDICAL CARE 


The final report of this Committee received nation-wide comment 
immediately after its presentation. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association for December 3, 1932, editorially presented a viewpoint 
that may meet with the agreement of many members of allied profes- 
sional groups. ‘The expenditure of almost a million dollars by this 
Committee was viewed with amusement mingled with regret, and re- 
minded its critic of the colored boy who, after spending a dollar for twenty 
rides on the merry-go-round, was asked by his old mammy, “Boy, you 
spent yo’ money but where you been?” 
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Opposing views are expressed in the majority and minority reports 
that represent quite clearly the views of two groups: on the one side, 
the great foundations and social theorists, and on the other “the or- 
ganized medical profession who are urging an orderly evolution guided 
by controlled experimentation which will observe the principles that have 
been found through the centuries to be necessary to the sound practice 
of medicine.” 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American Medical 
Association the secretaries of state medical societies and editors of state 
medical journals presented an analysis of the principles on which medicine 
must stand: “In its ideals of independence, medicine has a right to con- 
trol its own affairs. Its history of capacity to do so and altruism justifies 
this claim.” 

Members of the American Dietetic Association, though they may differ 
in their approval of the majority or minority report, may resent the fact 
that a non-medical group is predominantly interested in further investi- 
gations of this question of the cost of medical care. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association for December 10, 1932, gives an interesting 
summary of press comments on the report and its corollaries. 

The report of the Committee does indicate the extent to which physi- 
cians have suffered from the depression, yet even in 1929 one-half of 
the physicians in the United States had a net income of $3800 or less; 
fifteen per cent earned but $1500 a year. The report shows that today 
one-fifth of all practitioners in the country receive less than $1500 
annually, and that more than four per cent actually lose money by fol- 
lowing their calling. The irony of the situation is that with the depres- 
sion there have been markedly increased demands on the physician’s 
time, particularly that spent in unremunerative work in “free clinics” 
(supported by foundations and organized charity) and consequent 
decreases in his private practice. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 1932 CONVENTION REGISTRATION! 


The attendance in the Greater New York area was greatly increased 
by students from Pratt Institute and Columbia University and by those 
taking student dietitian training courses in New York City. The large 
attendance from Philadelphia and New Jersey could likewise be ex- 
plained, in part, by similar groups of people interested in the meeting 
but not belonging to the association. ‘The majority of the others present 
were undoubtedly members of the association. 


' Prepared by the past-president, Dr. Martha Koehne. 
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There were 480 present from affiliated districts. There were four 
persons present who represented far away countries——Dr. Wilhelm 
Haldon from the University of Graz, Graz, Austria; Jirina Vackova, 
teacher of dietetics at Prague, Czechoslovakia; Rosamond Wansbrough 
from St. Thomas Hospital, London, England; and Eleanor Hubbard, 
National Board of Y. W. C. A., Beirut, Syria. 


Geographical distribution of paid registrants at the annual meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, November 7 to 11, New York City 


Greater New York Area 
New York State 

New Jersey 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania State 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 

Maryland 

Illinois 


District of Columbia 

Canada (Province of Ontario 14), (Montreal and Quebec 3), (Nova Scotia 1).. 
Indiana 

Missouri 

Rhode Island. . . 


Kansas.... 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
Vermont... 
Alabama. . 
California. 
Florida... .. 
Maine 

West Virginia. . 
North Dakota... . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon. . 

South Carolina 
Washington 
Porto Rico 
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Total ; ; ‘ 1,256 


In addition, there were present at one or more of the meetings several 
hundred guests of the association who paid no registration fee. 
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PAMPHLETS AND CHARTS; AUTHOR 
AND TITLE 


Good Nutrition at Minimum 
Cost prepared by a Com- 
mittee of Nutritionists in 
Welfare Agencies of New 
York 

Influence of Education on the 
Food Habits of some New 
York City Families, By Lucy 
H. Gillett and Penelope D. 
Rice 

Feeding the Family at Low 
Cost 

Nutrition Notes 


Food for the Family, Lucy H. 
Gillett 


Child Feeding Charts, Series 
of 8 charts prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics 

Food for Children, Farmer’s 
Bulletin 1674 


Getting the Most for your 
Food Money 


The Family’s Food at Low 
Cost 

How to Spend Your 
Money 


Food 


Emergency Food Relief and 
Child Health 


Emergency Nutrition, Henry 
C. Sherman 

Food at Low Cost, Lucy H. 
Gillett 

Three Meals a Day 





When Every Penny Counts— 
Buy These Foods, Poster | 


(| 
| 


Feeding a Family at ae) 


Cost. 
er Bills 
Milk for Better Meals 


More Milk—Small- | 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC 


A. I. C. P., 105 E. 22nd 


Street, New York City, 
1931, 25¢ 


A. I. C. P., 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York City, 
1931, 35¢ 


A. I. C. P., 105 B. 22nd 
Street, New York City 

The Nutrition Bureau, 
A. I. C. P., 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York City, 
50¢ a year 

A. LC. P., 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York City 


Superintendent of :Docu- 
ments, Washington, 
p<, 208 

Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, 
D:.C.,.5¢ 

Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics Washington, D. C., 
50 copies for 25¢ 

Same as above. Free 


Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, Washington, D. C., 
50 copies for 25¢ 

U. S. Dept. of Labor and 
U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture 

American Child Health As- 
sociation, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, 
3¢ each 


( Metropolitan Life Insur- 


ance Company. Free 


Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Free 
Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


ASSOCIATION 


COMMENT 


The best pamphlet available 


on this topic 


The title is sufficient to in- 
dicate its value to nu- 
tritionists and dietitians 


Prepared by The N. Y. Nu- 
trition Committee 

Timely suggestions on low 
cost food budgets. Pub- 
lished monthly except 
July and August 

Excellent at all times when 
food costs must be con- 
sidered 

Attractive black and white 
pictures 1 x 23’ 


A 22 page booklet with good 
recipes 


Deals especially with emer- 
gency nutrition for both 
child and adult health 

Excellent for all emergency 
relief workers 

1 page leaflet on apportion- 
ing food money for various 
foods 


Excellent four page pam- 
phlets 


An excellent compilation of 
facts prepared by New 
York Nutrition Commit- 
tee 

An attractive colored poster 
26" =37°’ 

These booklets have been 
especially prepared for 
dietitians and nutritionists 
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Buy Health Protection with 


your Food Money 


The National Dairy Council 
and other regional Dairy 
Councils have also prepared 
helpful literature available 
free to workers in their areas. 

Publications by State Colleges 

Publications by State Health 
Department. Free to resi- 
dents of state, e.g., Food 
Allowances 
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New England Dairy & Food 
Council, Boston, Mass., 
$14.38 per 1,000 


Free to residents of state 

State of New York Tem- 
porary Emergency Re- 
lief Administration 


Planned by Community 


Health Council of Boston 


Prepared by Nutrition Serv- 
i, A... Ek ¢. Band 
State Specialists 


List oF Low Cost Dietary Data! 


1 Prepared by a subcommittee of the Community Education Section, consisting of Anna 


de Planter Bowes and others. 
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Food and Character. By Louis Berman, 
M.D. Price $3.50. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932, 
pp. 368. 

A popularizing scientist still owes his 
science certain distinctions from journalism 
qua journalism. An offhand citation of 
authorities exhibits erudition but disturbs 
confidence, as when six pages (pp. 60-65) of a 
borrowed chart omit the original’s title and 
date. There is no bibliography. 

Many pages are devoted to judiciously 
selected items in the history of nutritional 
chemistry, which create an atmosphere of 
great expectations without always seeming 
quite relevant to the author’s thesis and its 
defense. He holds the reader’s attention 
throughout. Too often his gestalt, how- 
ever, is a figure of rhetoric on a ground of 
post hoc propter hoc. 

One may reserve decision on his material- 
istic monism (“the bodymind,” “a nerve 
area thinks”) and still follow his argument 
with interest. Disappointment may follow 
the historical review of a problem in bio- 
chemistry—as the réle of an element, or of a 
vitamin, in comparative and human metab- 
olism—when the story is climaxed by half- 
supported statements, apparently innocent 
of adequate control, like these (pp. 136-137): 
“character is contingent upon the nature, 
amounts, and relations of the food constit- 
uents and internal secretions,” and ‘“‘chem- 
ical differences in human beings are controll- 
able through foods and treatment of the 
ductless glands.” 

Thinking of “character” mainly in terms 
of “endurance” (p. 191), one cannot cate- 
gorically deny that “certain character 
reactions can be controlled by varying the 
protein intake of the diet.” If, however, 
character connotes such antitheses as ascend- 
ance-submission, confidence-uncertainty, 
truthfulness-deceitfulness, conservatism-rad- 
icalism, then one must take refuge with 
the author in his reservations, (p. 335) “this 
by no means implies that an absolute con- 
trol of character through food and the endo- 
crine glands is at present within our reach,” 


and (p. 67) ‘‘many detailed exact observa- 
tions will have to be made.” 

Many have been; A. W. Rowe has re- 
cently compiled the biochemical findings in 
5000 cases. He comments, for example, 
upon the differences in blood chemistry be- 
tween female and male (if any) endocrine 
hypogonadism. Berman does not separai+ 
ovary and testis in his table (p. 117) of 
“endocrine glands,” their “food require- 
ments,” and associated “personality char- 
acteristics: they similarly require ‘“vita- 
mins A, B, C, E, tryptophane, lysine, iron, 
linolenic acid.” There is much confusion 
abroad between the endocrine and other 
functions of a gonad; it is still questionable 
whether the testis is an endocrine at all. 
Perhaps it ought not yet be included un- 
critically in such a table. 

J. H. Huppreson, M.D. 


Manual of Microbiology. By Walter L. 


Obold, M.S., and Margaret M. Diehm, 
Ph.D. Price $1.25. Philadelphia: F. A. 


Davis Company, 1932, pp. 140. 

Microbiology was chosen by the authors 
as a term preferable to bacteriology, as the 
study in recent years has been including the 
yeasts and molds. This book has been 
prepared particularly as an introduction 
to the science for the undergraduate student. 
The illustrations are diagrammatic, in order 
to present clearly to the student an inter- 
pretation of the microscopic field observed 
in the laboratory. The book is provided 
with a number of pages for notes to be 
inserted, as well as glossary and index. 


Hospitals and Child Health. A publication 
of the White House Conference. Price 
$2.50. New York: Century Company, 
1932. 

In any study of what is being done for the 
health and protection of children, the hos- 
pital at once stands out as a very important 
factor. Our ideas as to its functions in this 
field have changed very materially during 
the past twenty years, and we now realize 
that the hospital is no longer simply an 
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asylum where sick persons may be treated 
for their physical ailments. One of its many 
and varied problems is to share the respon- 
sibility of keeping the patient in health. 

In this recent publication of the White 
House Conference is presented a mass of 
valuable and suggestive information which 
was secured by three subcommittees during 
over a year’s study and investigation of the 
whole problem of the relationship of the 
hospital towards the health and welfare of 
children. 

The first part of the book presents the 
findings of the Subcommittee on Hospitals 
and Dispensaries, of which Clifford G. 
Grulee, M.D., of the Rush Medical College 
of The University of Chicago, is Chairman. 
This part surveys the situation in children’s 
and orthopedic hospitals, dispensaries, and 
posture clinics. 

The second part presents the findings of 
the Subcommittee on Convalescent Care, 
of which Adrian V. S. Lambert, M.D., of 
the Welfare Council of New York City, is 
Chairman. This part considers the situa- 
tion in convalescent homes and offers prac- 


tical suggestions for improving the service 
and increasing the number making use of 
convalescent care. 
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The final part of the book presents the 
findings of the Subcommittee on Medical 
Social Service, of which Ida M. Cannon, 
R.N., of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital is Chairman. It offers a careful sum- 
ming up of conditions in rural and in urban 
communities and indicates how activities 
should be encouraged. 


Food Supply and Pellagra Incidence in 73 
South Carolina Farm Families. Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. 333 of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1932, pp. 36. 

This recent bulletin is available for some- 
what limited distribution to research workers 
and is perhaps the most recent summary of 
the important question of pellagra in the 
United States. According to the writers, 
200,000 persons suffered from this condi- 
tion in 1929. The subject matter covers 
the scope and method of study, classification 
of families, physical examinations, methods 
of evaluating food consumption data with a 
consideration of money value, use of sup- 
plementary foods in regard to incidence of 
pellagra among aided families, and sug- 
gestions for improving diets. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


KATHLEEN M. LEWIS 


American Journal Physiology 


Vol. 102, October, 1932 
*The effect of muscular work and competition on 
gastric acidity. F. A. Hellebrandt and M. M. 
Miles.—p. 258. 
Vol. 102, November, 1932 


Factors influencing the passage of liquids from the 
stomach into the intestine. J. F. Stewart and 
W. N. Boldyreff.—p. 276. 

*The nutritive value and efficiency of mineralized 
milk. A. R. Kemmerer, C. A. Elvehjem, E. B. 
Hart and J. M. Fargo.—p. 319. 

*The nature of the foodstuffs oxidized to provide 
energy in muscular exercise. The use of protein 
as a fuel in exercise. A. Canzanelli and D. 
Rapport.—p. 325. 

The antirachitic efficiency of New Orleans sunshine. 
H. S. Mayerson and H. Laurens.—p. 422. 


EFrect OF PuysicaL Activity ON GASTRIC 
Actpiry. This study shows that exercise 
during and immediately following an 
Ewald meal reduced both total acidity and 
free acid, the inhibition being less marked 
as the subject becomes trained. Exercise 
preceding a test meal augmented gastric 
acidity except when it was exhausting. 
Such exercise was followed by a marked 
diminution in the change of acidity. Gentle 
exercise before or after a test meal augments 
gastric acidity. Protracted exercise is not 
necessarily depressing, but exhaustive mus- 
cular exertion, whether it precedes or follows 
a test meal, is associated with a diminution 
of the acidity of the gastric secretion to 
level below resting normal. The decrease 
is greatest when the exercise is accompanied 
by normal excitement. 


NutTrRITIVE VALUE OF MINERALIZED MILK. 
Rats reared from weaning on whole cow’s 
milk mineralized with iron, copper and 
manganese increased from 60 to 200 grams 
in 36 days. The average daily gain of 3.9 
grams was very similar to the gain made 
by rats on the ordinary ration. Two and 
twenty-five hundredths grams of milk solids 
were required to produce a gain of one 
gram in weight. Pigs reared on mineralized 
milk (plus cod liver oil) made an average 
daily gain of 1.26 pounds over a period of 16 


weeks. The rate of gain was practically 
identical with that made by pigs on a stand- 
ard dry ration. Only 1.97 pounds of milk 
solids were necessary to produce a 1 pound 
gain in weight while 3.53 pounds of the dry 
ration were needed to produce the same gain. 


THE USE OF PROTEINS AS A FUEL IN EXErR- 
CISE. Evidence has shown that carbohy- 
drates and fats can be used as a source of 
oxidative energy in muscular activity, but 
no account was taken of the possibility of 
protein being used for this purpose. 
Experiments were made under certain 
conditions and the conclusion was reached 
that protein is a normal source of oxidative 
energy for muscular exercise, and that its 
non-nitrogenous split products are as readily 
available as are carbohydrates and fats. 


American Journal Public Health 
Vol. 22, November, 1932 


* Oysters and anemia. E. J. Coulson, H. Levine and 
R. E. Remington.—p. 1141. 

The infection of cows and B. abortus variety of bru- 
cella from a public health standpoint. H. L. 
Wilcox.—p. 1157. 


OysTERS AND ANEMIA. No other commonly 
used food except liver surpasses oysters in 
the amounts of iron and copper furnished to 
the diet by an average serving. A normal 
serving of oysters (110 grams) furnishes 41 
per cent of the iron of an average day’s diet- 
ary. Although in the tests made on samples 
of oysters from different parts of the country, 
there was found to be a direct correlation 
between the iron content of the oysters and 
their curative value for anemia, no such cor- 
relation was found for the copper content. 
These results indicate the value of using 
oysters in the diet for secondary anemia and 
likewise, because of the low iron content of 
liver extract, in the diet for pernicious 
anemia. 


American Restaurant Magazine 


Vol. 15, November, 1932 
* What I have learned from a thousand restaurants. 
A. B. Carder.—p. 21. 


Recipes to be thankful for. H. Ewing.—p. 27. 
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Vol. 15, December, 1932 


Foods for the festive days. H. Ewing.—p. 22. 
Why patrons are asking for fish. H.F.Taylor.—p. 28. 
Favorite desserts of restaurant leaders.—p. 45. 


Wuat I’vE LEARNED FROM A THOUSAND 
RESTAURANTS. The need of courage, an 


ideal, devotion and enthusiasm, initiative 
and new ideas in restaurant management is 
emphasized. The importance of contact 
with other restauranteurs is stressed and 
many novel ideas for the successful man- 
agement of a restaurant are given. 
importance, however, is optimism. 


Of first 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 49, October, 1932 
*Calicium therapy in pediatrics. E. Podolsky.—p. 
698. 
* Nutrition for superior growth. 
p. 713. 
Powdered citric acid milk in the new born. 
Eder and B. Bakewell.—p. 756. 


I. N. Kugelmass.— 


H. L. 


CatcruM THERAPY IN Pepratrics. Calcium 
metabolism and therapy have, within the 
last decade, been engaging the attention of 
clinicians throughout the country. This 
element is so important to the maintenance 
of body health that a reduction of the calcium 
content of the tissues may give rise to serious 
abnormalities. This is especially true in 
children where these manifestations of cal- 
cium deficiency appear as rickets or ali- 
mentary intoxication. Calcium is indis- 
pensible for optimal bone growth and is 
necessary in maintaining a state of well- 
being in the growing child. 


NUTRITION FOR SUPERIOR GROWTH. Chil- 
dren require relatively large amounts of food 
to meet the caloric requirement. The first 
requisite of feeding is to determine the 
caloric adequacy of the schedule. The 
optimal caloric requirement is between 
fifty to seventy-five calories per pound for 
infants. Chronic illnesses require optimal 
nutritional intake. 

The growth requirement of children is 
four times as much as the protein require- 
ment of adults. Viscera are superior to 
milk as a source of protein. Children need 
two grams of protein per kilo of body weight. 
Twice that amount is more favorable for 
superior growth. The minimal requirement 
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of carbohydrate in infants is three grams per 
kilo of body weight. ‘Twenty-five grams is 
the optimal intake. Breast milk is sufii- 
ciently high in carbohydrate. Minerals 
constitute the body’s available acid-base 
reserve and are necessary for building tissue 
protein. Iron is indispensable in the for- 
mation of hemoglobin. To obtain sufficient 
minerals and vitamins, cereals, vegetables, 
fruit juices, and cod liver oil should be intro- 
duced after the fourth month. 


Hospital Management 


Vol. 34, October, 1932 


Requirements of a well balanced meal. V. H. 
Swisher.—p. 52. 

* Essentials of food refrigeration. 

How one hospital figures food costs. 
56. 


J. P. Bollo.—p. 54. 
G. Bughbee.—p. 


Vol. 34, November, 1932 


* Planning a small hospital storeroom. M. C. God- 
dard.—p. 21. 

* But you’ve offered cabbage eight times in seven days. 
B. E. Beecher.—p. 48. 

The chief of staff looks at the dietary department. 
L. Sale.—p. 53. 

Serving hot food called hospitals’ biggest problem. 
M. Harrington.—p. 56. 


ESSENTIALS OF REFRIGERATION FOR Foop- 
sturFs. Modern mechanical refrigeration 
is today replacing ice very rapidly. Ideal 
refrigeration can only be obtained when the 
temperature, humidity and air circulation 
are correct. Finally, the desired tempera- 
tures must be supervised, coils defrosted, 
and the strictest cleanliness adhered to if 
ideal refrigeration, so necessary in food 
industries, is to be had. 


PLANNING A STOREROOM TO SAVE TIME- 
STEPS AND SuPPLIES. Serious consideration 
should be given to the planning of a central 
storeroom where supplies are dispensed as 
needed. A clerk should be in charge, at 
least during the busiest hours of the day. 
First, there is the consideration of transpor- 
tation—mechanical, human or the combina- 
tion. The point of receipt of supplies from 
the outside to the storeroom is of paramount 
importance also. 

Those items most in demand should be 
placed nearest the point of departure from 
the room. Shelving, tins and drawers should 
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be of steel, if possible, and every considera- 
tion should be given to keeping the storeroom 
clean. 

A central kitchen is placed near the store- 
room where all perishable foods are checked 
di:ectly into kitchen refrigerators. 


But You’vE OFFERED CABBAGE EIGHT 
Times in SEVEN Days. Menu planning 
is more than making an unusually attractive 
and varied combination. There are at 
least four factors to be seriously considered 
when planning menus: (1) likes and dislikes 
of individuals; (2) limited budgets; (3) lack 
of imagination; and (4) inability to secure 
desired supplies. Variety, attractiveness 
and palatability, of course, must be consid- 
ered as well as age and type of occupation 
of those being catered to. Changes can 


easily be made by serving food in different 
shapes and varying their preparation. 


Hospital Topics 


Vol. 10, October, 1932 
What about electric cooking?—p. 14. 


Vol. 10, November, 1932 


Getting variety in menus. B.E. Beecher.—p. 28. 
* Rudiments of intelligent purchasing. C. H. Dobbs. 
—p. 41. 


RUDIMENTS OF INTELLIGENT PURCHASING. 
In every hospital over 200 beds, a purchas- 
ing agent should be a paying proposition. 
Stores and issues should be systematized and 
supervised and records kept. There should 
be centralized purchasing of all commodities 
by one person with the exception of purchas- 
ing food, which should be left to the dietitian. 
Overstocking never pays. Always follow 
purchases through to see that they are not 
wasted or improperly used. 


Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 40, November, 1932 


New and economical way of burning garbage.—p. 26. 
* Spices that enrich the menus. A. Shircliffe-—p. 46. 


Spices THAT EnRICH THE Menus. This 
article, one of a series appearing before pub- 
lication in complete book form, deals with 
the iraportant question of “agreeable flavors 
and odors that bring about the delights 
ofthetable.” Inshort a dictionary of spices, 
their origin and uses. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Journal American Medical Association 


Vol. 99, October 15, 1932 


*The ketogenic diet in the treatment of urinary 
infections of childhood. H. F. Helmholz.—p. 
1305. 


Vol. 99, October 29, 1932 


Tularemia from the ingestion of insufficiently cooked 
rabbit. M.Crawford.—p. 1497. 

The growth-promoting property of heated and of raw 
milk. Editorial—p. 1512. 


Vol. 99, November 5, 1932 


* Experimentally produced peptic ulcers: development 
and treatment. F.C. Mannand J. L. Bollman.— 
p. 1576. 

The relation of alkalosis to peptic ulcer. H. A. 
Rafsky, L. Schwartz and A. W. Kruger.—p. 1582. 


Vol. 99, November 12, 1932 
Insulin and hunger. Editorial—p. 1692. 
Racial and dietary factors in basal 
Editorial.—p. 1692. 
Vol. 99, November 19, 1932 
F. T. Mitchell and S. W. 


metabolism. 


* The prevention of rickets. 
Coley.—p. 1768. 
Vol. 99, November 26, 1932 
Irradiated milk. Editorial.—p. 1864. 


Vol. 99, December 3, 1932 
* Pernicious anemia. G. R. Minot.— p. 1906. 
THe KetTocenic Diet IN THE TREATMENT 
or Urinary INFECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By use of the ketogenic diet the urine can 
usually be rendered bactericidal when its 
pH is below 5.6. This power apparently is 
not due to acidity alone or to the presence 
of diacetic acid or sodium diacetone. Acid- 
ity in synergy with substances hitherto not 
yet determined probably accounts for this 
bactericidal action. 

Ketonurine of a pH of 5.5 is an excellent 
antiseptic for clearing urinary infections 
and ketogenisis should prove useful in the 
preparation of patients for operations on the 
urinary tract. By means of the ketogenic 
diet, three patients with major urinary 
anomalies have been freed from infection. 
At the Mayo Clinic no other method of 
treatment has been successful in this type 
of case. The clearing of an infection by 
means of the diet does not necessarily mean 
a permanent cure. 


EXPERIMENTALLY Propucep Peptic UL- 
CERS. Two types of peptic ulcers have 
been produced experimentally, namely the 
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ulcerative, due to toxic conditions, and that 
type found in the pathway of the outflow 
of the gastric contents. The latter is the 
more common, being produced by eliminat- 
ing various factors that cause diminution 
of the mechanism of neutralization of the 
gastric contents as they pass from the 
stomach, thus showing the importance of 
acidity in ulcer production. The mechanical 
factor is emphasized by the fact that ulcers 
always form where the gastric contents 
strike first, and with the greatest force on 
being expelled from the stomach. Four 
methods of treatment are suggested. In 
dietary treatment sufficient food must be 
given or gastric acidity is not lowered. A 
coarse diet increases the development of 
the ulcer and retards healing. The use of 
alkalis is difficult because of the danger of 
alkalosis before gastric acidity is lowered. 


THE PREVENTION OF RickeTs. Either cod 
liver oil in doses of 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls 
daily, or viosterol in doses of 8 or 10 drops 
daily, exerts a definite influence against the 


development of rickets, and by either treat- 
ment rickets is prevented in babies. In 
spite of the therapy, 22.3 per cent of the 


patients show mild rickets. This adminis- 
tration of cod liver oil completely protects 
82 per cent of the patients, while the given 
dose of viosterol completely protects only 
75 per cent. The lowest prevalence of 
rickets, 9.9 per cent, occurred among those 
given sunbaths in summer and viosterol 
and cod liver oil in winter. The ultraviolet 
ray is a satisfactory substitute for sunbaths. 
In the causation of rickets, the factors are 
deficiencies of vitamin D, vitamin A, and 
minerals in the diet. 


THe IMPORTANCE OF THE TREATMENT OF 
PeRNic1ioUS ANEMIA ON A QUANTITATIVE 
Basis. Pernicious anemia, like other de- 
ficient states, should be treated on a quan- 
titative basis by supplying enough potent 
material to meet the optimal daily de- 
mands of the given patient’s body through- 
out life. To give enough just to maintain 
the red blood cells at their normal numbers 
does not imply that all demands of the body 
have been adequately met. Parenteral 
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therapy readily permits any patient to 
receive an optimal quantity of potent ma- 
terial for his given case, although for the 
usual case it is simple to administer a suit- 
able amount by mouth. 


Journal Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 98, October, 1932 


The estrual cycle in rats on a manganese free diet. 
E. R. Orent and E. V. McCollum.—>p. 101. 

Further studies on the wax-like coating of apples. 
K. S. Markley, S. B. Hendricks, and C. E. Sando. 
—p. 103. 

Lactose in nutrition. O.L. Kline, J. A. Keenan, C. A. 
Elvehjem and E. B. Hart.—p. 121. 

Rickets in rats. The effect of various levels and ratios 
of calcium to phosphorous in the diet upon the 
production of rickets. H. B. Brown, A. T. Shohl, 
E. E. Chapman, C. S. Rose and E. M. Sauerwein. 
—p. 207. 

Rickets in rats. A diet which demonstrates the effect 
of the acid-base content upon the production of 
rickets and also causes idiopathic tetany. A. T. 
Shohl, H. B. Brown, E. E. Chapman, C. S. Rose 
and E. M. Sauerwein.—p. 215. 

* Determination of iron in cows’ milk and human 
milk. F. Reis and H. H. Chakmakjian.—p. 237. 

The acid-base equilibrium in abnormal pregnancy. 
D. M. Kidd, H. C. Oard and J. P. Peters.—p. 241. 

The acid-base balance disturbance of pregnancy. 
V. C. Myers, E. Muntwyler and A. H. Bill.—p. 
253. 

Studies on crystalline insulin. The hydrolysis products 
of insulin. H. Jensen and O. Wintersteiner.—p. 
281. 

*The action of copper in iron metabolism. C. A. 
Elvehjem and W. C. Sherman.—p. 309. 


Vol. 98, November, 1932 


The effect of the calcium—phosphorus relationship on 
growth, calcification, and blood composition of 
the rat. R. M. Bethke, C. H. Kick and W. 
Wilder.—p. 389. 

The determination of iodine in blood, foods and urine. 
E. J. Baumann and N. Metzger.~—p. 405. 

* Factors in food influencing hemoglobin regeneration. 
Liver in comparison with whole wheat and bran. 
M. S. Rose and L. Kung.—p. 417. 

The relation of the dicarboxylic amino acids to nutri- 
tion. R. R. St. Julian and W. C. Rose.—p. 439. 

The possible interchangeability in nutrition of certain 
5-carbon amino acids. R. R. St. Julian and 
W. C. Rose.—p. 457. 

Inorganic salts in nutrition. Changes induced in the 
blood by a ration deficient in inorganic constit- 
uents. P. P. Swanson and A. H. Smith.—p. 479. 

The antineuritic vitamin. The preparation of a highly 
potent concentrate. R. J. Block and G. R. Cow- 
gill.—p. 637. 

* Irradiated milk: The influence of the intensity and 
character of the radiations on the antirachitic 
potency. G. C. Supplee, H. H. Beck and M. J. 
Dorcas.—p. 769. 
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DETERMINATION OF IRON IN Cow’s MILK 
AND Human Mrix. As milk is the only 
source of iron for the child for about ten 
months after birth, the iron content of 
milk is of physiological interest. Fifteen 


samples of human milk and cow’s milk were 
analyzed. Human milk is richer in iron 
than cow’s milk, and it was found that 
cow’s milk stored in tin containers is richer 
than that kept in bottles. 


THe AcTION OF COPPER IN IRON ME- 
TABOLISM. The addition of pure iron to the 
milk diet of anemic rats, which had been well 
depleted in their reserve of iron, had no 
effects on the hemoglobin content of the 
blood, but increased the total iron content 
of the liver and spleen. When the iron was 
replaced by copper, the store of the liver 
was used directly for building blood hemo- 
globin. Inorganic iron was found to be 
much more readily assimilated and stored 
in the liver than organic iron. Copper 
does not affect the assimilation of iron, but 
does function in the conversion of inorganic 
iron into hemoglobin. 


Factors IN Foop INFLUENCING HEMO- 
GLOBIN REGENERATION. Experimental 
anemia by milk feedings was produced in 
normal growing rats. When the hemo- 
globin was below 7 grams per 100 cc. of 
blood, the animals were placed on various 
diets plus supplements. These were daily: 
(1) 6.5 grams whole wheat yielding 0.2 mg. 
of iron, (2) 1.8 gm. prepared bran yielding 
0.2- mg. of iron, (3) 1.6 gm. dried liver 
yielding 0.4 mg. of iron, (4) 3.6 gm. pre- 
pared bran yielding 0.4 mg. of iron, and 
(5) a modified Osborne and Mendel diet 
yielding 0.38 mg. of iron. The supple- 
ments of dried liver caused the greatest 
growth due to increased total calories con- 
sumed. The average total hemoglobin pro- 
duction was highest in the diet supple- 
mented with dried liver and the modified 
diet. Hemoglobin gain per gram of rat 
was from 20 to 64 per cent higher for females 
than males. The tendency of females to 
store more iron than males is quite marked. 


IRRADIATED Mitx: THe INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTENSITY AND CHARACTER OF THE RADIA 
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TIONS ON THE ANTIRACHITIC PoTENCY. The 
total radiations from unscreened sources 
used in these experiments produced a higher 
antirachitic potency in the milk than the 
filtered radiations. The filtered radiations 
reduced the total energy applied per unit of 
time and caused a commensurate reduction 
in the antirachitic potency of the milk. 
A definite intensity of radiation within the 
antirachitic range is necessary for effective 
and efficient utilization of energy for the 
antirachitic activation of milk. The pro- 
gressive increase in the antirachitic potency 
of milk during irradiation follows definite 
principles within certain limits of applied 
energy, irrespective of the source of radia- 
tion used. The rate of development of the 
antirachitic potency within these limits is, 
however, influenced by the qualitative 
character and intensity of the energy 
applied. 


Journal Home Economics 


Vol. 24, November, 1932 
* Grades and labels for canned fruits and vegetables. 
F. A. Armstrong.—p. 948. 
Vol. 24, December, 1932 


* The relation of calcium and phosphorus in the diet 
to the cause of mottled enamel of human teeth. 
R. M. Leverton and M. C. Smith.—p. 1091. 


GRADES AND LABELS FOR CANNED FRuITS 
AND VEGETABLES. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has recommended 
grades for thirty-eight canned products 
which are now accepted throughout the 
country. In cooperation with the National 
Canners Association, it has drawn up a 
minimum standard for certain fruits and 
vegetables. The inspection service at the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
grades the output according to: 1. Fancy, 
2. Choice, 3. Standard, 4. Substandard. 
Analyses have shown that neither the 
highest nor the lowest priced brands gave 
the best value to the buyer. The next 
logical step should be that all grades appear 
on the label—the consumer cannot judge 
canned food merely by brands. 


THe RELATION OF CALCIUM AND PuxHOs- 
PHORUS IN THE Diet TO THE CAUSE OF 
MortTLep ENAMEL OF HuMAN TrEETH. In 
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regions where mottled enamel is endemic, 
results of intensive study have shown that 
an adequate calcium-phosphorus intake 
during the years of enamel formation will 
not prevent mottling if the individual is 
exposed to environmental factors of such an 
endemic community. Vitamin C and the 
fluorine content of the drinking water may, 
it is thought, have something to do with 
the mottling of the enamel as the food 
intake is poor in the former and the water 
is high in the latter. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 5, November, 1932 


The metabolisms in pregnancy. The foetal influence 
on the basal rate. A.W. Rowe and W. C. Boyd.— 
p. 551. 

*Calcium and phosphorus of saliva in relation to 
dental caries. R.B. Hubbell and R. W. Bunting. 
—p. 599. 


CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS OF SALIVA IN 
RELATION TO DENTAL Cartes. There is no 
marked difference in the calcium and phos- 
phorus content of the saliva of children 
(7 to 16 years) with carious teeth and those 
without, even after one quart of milk, two 
ounces of tomato juice and viosterol are 
added to their diets. There may be, how- 
ever, a slight tendency towards a decrease 
in the incidence of dental caries. Also, 
children secreting large volumes of saliva 
are less inclined to be affected with caries. 


Practical Home Economics 


Vol. 10, November, 1932 


A food plan that worked. B. C. Schwartz.—p. 345. 

* Buying canned foods. R. Atwater.—p. 350. 

*Food standards and the buying of supplies. M. 
Westfall and J. Adams.—p. 354. 

Junior and senior high school cafeterias in Baltimore. 
M. Faulkner.—p. 356. 


Buyinc CANNED Foops. Canned foods 
are economical in feeding families in that 
the total content is edible, fuel is saved and 
there is no loss of time in preparation. One 
should know the grades and sizes, so as to 
be able to purchase according to needs. 
Vegetables are graded as follows: 1. Fancy, 
2. Extra Standard, and 3. Standard. The 
contents may be canned with either salt or 
sugar, with both, or without either. Fruits 
are graded as “Fancy,” “Choice,” and 
“Standard” with the addition of a syrup 
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ranging from 10 to 70 per cent sugar. The 
“Fancy” fruits are canned in the heavier 
syrups—70 to 50 per cent sugar. 

The Canner’s Bill passed in 1930 provided 
for a standard of quality; any foods not up 
to this regulation are labelled ‘(Low Grade” 
or “Below U.S. Grade.” Meat and meat 
products are not graded, but are govern- 
ment inspected, thereby certifying a re- 
liable standard. 


Foop STANDARDS AND THE BUYING OF 
Suppiies. The cost of labor has made it 
imperative, in many communities, to use 
canned foods instead of raw, unless the raw 
food can be purchased at a much lower 
figure than the average market price. Selec- 
tion of a brand of canned goods from the 
various brands submitted may be made by 
obtaining samples and judging the contents 
impartially. With tomatoes, the most 
expensive brand may contain the whole 
tomatoes, but after straining the total 
solid content there may be less than that 
of a cheaper brand made up of smaller 
pieces. This method of comparative testing 
and selection may be followed in purchasing 
any canned food. Every dietitian should 
find out if, in her particular state, there are 
regulations concerning food standards. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 39, October, 1932 


* How to maintain a smooth running dietary depart- 


ment. L. F. Cooper.—p. 136. 


Vol. 39, November, 1932 
Solving the food service problem in a soldiers’ home. 
H. L. Mead.—p. 53. 
Novel decorations add zest to the Thanksgiving appe- 
tite. B. McFarland.—p. 132. 


Vol. 39, December, 1932 


A dietitian responds to the Christmas appeal. 
Porter.—p. 106. 

How hospitals celebrate Christmas in foreign lands. 
A. E. Boller.—p. 114. 


M., T. 


How To MAINTAIN A SMOOTH RUNNING 
Dretary DEPARTMENT. The author stresses 
the importance of layout and equipment, 
personnel management, cost accounting and 
waste in dealing with food service. The 
psychology of feeding people is also given 
as one of the important factors in the suc- 
cessful management of a dietary department. 











NEWS NOTES 


The American Dietetic Association, Novem- 
ber, 1932, meeting. At the annual business 
meeting, Dr. Martha Koehne, president, 
presided. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President-elect, Mrs. 
Quindara Oliver Dodge; Associate Professor 
of Institutional Management, Simmons 
College, Boston; Vice President, Nelda Ross, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City; 2nd 
Vice President, Ruth M. Lusby, University 
of Washington, Seattle; Secretary, Margaret 
Ritchie, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Treasurer, Ella Eck, Billings Hospi- 
tal, Chicago. The following were elected to 
the Nominating Committee: Mary M. Har- 
rington, Jessie Harris, Lute Troutt, Millie 
Kalsem, and Mary Northrop. 

The proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution were passed. Reports of the Associa- 
tion officers, business manager and Jour- 
NAL editor were accepted. Dr. Daum, the 
incoming president, appointed the following 
section chairman: Community Education, 
Laura Comstock; Diet Therapy, Lute Troutt; 
Administration, Faith McAuley; and Pro- 
fessional Education, Mary Harrington. 
Angeline Phillips and Martha Koehne were 
appointed to the Membership Committee. 

At the joint session of the Community 
Education and Professional Education Sec- 
tions Laura Comstock and Dr. Mary DeGar- 
mo Bryan presided. Reports were given by 
the following members of the Community 
Education Section: Lucy Gillett on the work 
of a social service committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association on the 
low-cost budget problem; Mrs. Anna De- 
Planter Bowes on child health; Miriam Low- 
enberg on nutrition work in nursery schools; 
Gertrude Spitz on food clinics; and Dr. Lillian 
Storms on public nutrition information. 

Mrs. Bryan briefly outlined the work of the 
Professional Education Section, and men- 
tioned the proposed new outline for teaching 
dietetics to student nurses which has been 
formulated with the aid of representatives 
from the nursing profession. Helen Mallory 
presented the report on this proposed outline 
which will be ready in January, 1933. Miss 


Bailey reported on the situation that must 
be met by the hospital dietitian in various 
states in teaching dietetics to nurses. Mrs. 
Bowes described the outline of a course in 
nutrition for public health nurses which is to 
be incorporated with the outline for under- 
graduate nurses. The report of Jessiamine 
Williams and Ruth Lusby of their study of 
courses required for a major in foods and 
nutrition leading to the baccalaurete degree 
in 202 colleges, was read. Their recom- 
mendations, as approved by the Executive 
Committee, will serve as a guide to the mem- 
bership committee. Fairfax Proudfit re- 
ported on the teaching of nutrition to medi- 
cal students and internes. 

Mrs. Bryan then discussed the work of the 
committee on hospital inspections and men- 
tioned that there were 410 student dietitians 
in training in approved courses in 1931, 375 
in 1932 and will be 376 in 1933. It is hoped 
that many of the hospitals not on the accred- 
ited list will cease to give student training 
which is not of the highest standard, and that 
these same hospitals will, instead, employ 
as assistants the students who graduate from 
approved courses. Onegood assistant should, 
under most circumstances do the work of 
three students. Quindara Oliver Dodge pre- 
sented the outline for the training of admin- 
istrative student dietitians, placing emphasis 
on the need for developing student opportun- 
ities in the commercial field. Nelda Rossand 
Helen Clark presented a progress report of 
their study of curricula in colleges training 
student dietitians. 

The joint meeting of the Administration 
and Diet Therapy Sections was presided 
over by Dorothy Stewart Waller and Faith 
McAuley. Mrs. Waller reported that sev- 
eral studies had been continued from the 
previous year, among these that on nomen- 
clature and construction of routine hospital 
diets, under the direction of Margery Ardrey; 
dietary case study forms, Mary Foley; and 
calculated recipes, Genevieve Cartmill. Mrs. 
Waller outlined the attempts of the Section 
to collect material on the uniform composi- 
tion of foods, and introduced Miss Chatfield 
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of the Home Economics Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture who asked that sug- 
gestions in writing be sent to her, as the 
Bureau is doing work on all classes of food. 
Assistance from hospitals which make chem- 
ical analyses is particularly appreciated since 
the Bureau acts only as a clearing house for 
data on the composition of foods, and is in no 
position to have analyses made. 

Dr. Bernice Wait discussed the activities 
of the committee concerned with the compila- 
tion of data on physiological food values. 

Among the new studies of the past year 
have been methods of calculating diabetic 
diets, under the chairmanship of Mildred 
Tolles and Jean Grant. It was of particular 
interest that in 66 per cent of the cases re- 
ported, the uneaten food was weighed so that 
the patient’s actual food consumption was 
known, and in most cases the glucose con- 
tained was computed and replaced in terms of 
carbohydrates. Lute Troutt reported that 
in a study of the nutritional adequacy of 
adult diabetic diets, studies had been made 
of the adequacy of diets given to patients on 
discharge. It was concluded that in the 
majority of cases such diets met the mini- 
mum requirements fairly well. The nutri- 
tional adequacy of diabetic diets for children 
was discussed by Frances Floore. As a 
result of the committee’s studies it was con- 
cluded that many of these diets were low in 
calcium, The importance of educating both 
the parent and the child was emphasized. 

Current practices in the feeding of infants 
and children were described by Lucile Strea- 
ter, who stated that a gratifying response 
had been received to her questionnaire ad- 
dressed to leading pediatricians. 

Faith McAuley of the Administration Sec- 
tion then presented the work of her group. 
Each sub-committee project of the Section 
functioned under two chairmen, one repre- 
senting the hospital dietitian group and 
the other the non-hospital field. Ella Eck 
reported on the standard amounts of food 
used per person per day for the hospital 
group. Charts were distributed which gave 
an analysis of institution food consumption 
computed for 100 persons per month. Anna 
Tracy reported for the non-hospital group 
and announced that a similar method had 
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been used for college dormitories. This 
material will be available in mimeographed 
form in a short time. 

Florence Bateson reported for the hospital 
field on the study of yields of fresh vegetables; 
Mrs. Dodge reported for the non-hospital 
group. Findings of particular value for the 
buyer were the number of pounds of various 
vegetables necessary to yield fifty two-ounce 
servings. As purchased, and prepared net 
figures were obtained. 

Miss Cole and Miss Taylor reported on the 
study of breakage and loss of china, glass- 
ware, and silverware in institutional food 
units. It was impossible to make all these 
studies under uniform conditions, but most 
of the breakage was ascribed to carelessness. 
Several methods of control were reported. 

Extensive bibliographies were prepared by 
both the Administration and Diet Therapy 
Sections. Summaries of certain of these 
reports will appear in subsequent issues of the 
JourNnAL. Upon application, some may be 
obtained in mimeographed form at the Busi- 
ness Office. 

At the first general session on Monday Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman read a paper on ‘“‘Recent 
Advances in Nutrition,” which appears cur- 
rently in the JourNnaL. More than 500 
people were in the audience, Dr. Sherman’s 
paper offering an inducement for early 
registration. 

The Community Education Group had an 
early morning session on Tuesday with Laura 
Comstock presiding, when Anna dePlanter 
Bowes, Dr. Lillian B. Storms, and Gertrude 
Spitz presented short papers. 

At the afternoon general session Mary 
Lindsley presided. Papers were presented 
by Mrs. Inez Richardson, Harriet Stone, 
Mary Pfaffmann, Adeline Wood, Emma 
Holloway, and Mr. S. A. Larrison. In dis- 
cussing the school cafeteria as a unit in 
teaching institutional courses, Miss Holloway 
emphasized the importance of creating in 
school work conditions which will approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible actual business 
conditions. 

At the Wednesday morning general session 
Dr. Kate Daum, incoming president of the 
Association, and Director of Nutrition, Iowa 
State Medical College, presided. At this 
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meeting Lucy Gillett, Dr. Alfred F. Hess and 
Dr. Paul E. Howe presented papers. Miss 
Gillett’s timely advice is being published in 
this month’s JournaL. An interesting 
point mentioned by Dr. Hess in connection 
with the institutional care of children is that 
less than one child in a hundred is fussy 
about eating, due partly to the absence of 
concerned relatives. Dr. Howe discussed 
the problems arising in feeding large groups 
of individuals in hospitals, asylums, and 
prisons. 

S. Margaret Gillam presided at the Thurs- 
day morning general session. Papers were 
presented by Dr. Earl Bond, Dr. Maximilian 
A. Ramirez, Dr. David Marine, and Dr. T. 
T. Mackie. Dr. Bond warned against fads 
in dieting, also against forcible feeding of 
children. 

The Thursday afternoon general session 
was presided over by Mrs. Mary P. Huddle- 
son. Dr. Frieda S. Robscheit-Robbins, Dr. 
Randolph West, Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney of the Herald-Tribune, and Dr. 
Clifford Barborka presented papers. 

The New York meeting will long be re- 


membered for its exceptionally enjoyable 
social affairs as well as for the high standards 
of its speakers and perfection of the general 


arrangements. The series of enjoyable 
social affairs was inaugurated auspiciously 
at the dinner given by Alice McCollister 
on Saturday evening to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The beautiful setting of this dinner, 
combined with the charm of the hostess and 
the delicious sequence of food, will remain an 
unforgettable memory to all the guests. 

On Sunday afternoon the delegates to the 
Convention were guests of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania at tea in the lounge room, when Mr. 
Arthur Ruhl of the Herald Tribune discussed 
current plays. The attendance foretold the 
success of the Convention, at least in point 
of numbers. 

Margaret Sawyer presided at the Welcom- 
ing Luncheon on Monday when Association 
officers, speakers, and persons of importance 
were introduced to the guests. Representa- 
tives from many interested professional 
groups were guests of the Association at the 
luncheon, including members of the medical, 
dental and nursing professions, and repre- 
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sentatives from Home Economics groups. 
Miss Rogers of the New York Nurses Asso- 
ciation stressed the advisability of a future 
symposium on health in which all organiza- 
tions having allied interests might participate. 
Dr. H. J. Kauffer of the First District Den- 
tal Association (New York) gracefully stated 
to the dietitians in the course of his remarks: 
“Your contribution to the present generation 
is most magnificently expressed in the yovth 
of today.” 

The attendance at the annual dinner was 
by far the largest in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. The members were gratified to 
have several past presidents in the audience 
and at the speakers’ table, as well as Lulu 
Graves, the honorary president of the Asso- 
ciation, and nine members who attended the 
first meeting 15 yearsago. These and other 
prominent guests were introduced to the 
diners, after which a sparkling dinner talk 
was given by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, fol- 
lowed by a tribute to Dr. Graham Lusk by 
Dr. DuBois which appears in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The Flavor Luncheon, with a program 
sponsored by the New York City Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Edith Barber presiding, 
was held on Tuesday. Professor Mary Van 
Arsdale entertainingly pictured the possibili- 
ties of further developments in American 
cookery and Mr. Hennessey of the Hotels 
Statler, discussed the topic further. The 
members of the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association acted as hostesses at a surprise 
entertainment at the American Women’s 
Association on Tuesday afternoon. 

Probably one of the most enjoyable social 
events of the week was the Exhibitors’ Lunch- 
eon on Wednesday when Mary Barber pre- 
sided and exhibitors were given a brief 
opportunity to present their messages to the 
delegates en masse. On the same day many 
realized a lifelong ambition of riding behind 
a police escort, when the members of the 
Association were entertained at a tea given 
by Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. Busses 
were provided for transportation and pro- 
ceeded to Brooklyn at an alarming rate in the 
darkness and rain, Delightful and attrac- 
tive refreshments had been prepared by the 
students of Pratt Institute. 
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Without scolding or coaxing, the child who 


won’t eat can often be helped back to good 


appetite by giving extra Vitamin B! 


Doctors know how futile it is for mothers 
to coax and scold. The child cannot be 
forced to eat, particularly if there is a 
reason for his poor appetite. 

.Too little Vitamin B is often to blame. 
The foods which form the bulk of the 
child’s diet are relatively poor in this 
one factor. 

And one of the first signs that he is 
suffering from a deficiency is poor appe- 
tite. What the mother may look upon as 
stubbornness in the child, his willful re- 
fusal to eat—the physician often recog- 
nizes as symptoms of this deficiency. 

A simple way to correct it is with 
Squibb Chocolate flavored Vitavose. This 
delicious new drink furnishes an abun- 
dance of the appetite-stimulating factor. 
Three heaping teaspoonfuls, added to a 


SQUIBB 


glass of milk, supply as much Vitamin B 
as a whole quart of milk. 

Chocolate flavored Vitavose is also a 
rich source of iron, and other water- 
soluble minerals and nitrogenous com- 
pounds extracted from malted wheat germ. 

It gives children extra building-up fac- 
tors they cannot get from ordinary choco- 
late milk drinks. 

And they like to drink it! It has such a 
good flavor—not too rich, not too sweet. 

Prescribe it now for the child who won't 
eat! Have mother give it to the child, 
every day after school. 


For pregnant and nursing mothers —It 
helps provide them with the greatly in- 
creased amount of Vitamin B they need, 
for themselves and for the baby. And itis so 
pleasant to drink! Suggest the daily use of 
chocolate flavored Vitavose for mothers. 


CHOCOLATE 


at Ure 


ITAVOSE 


A delicious blend of sucrose, 30 % Vitavose (malted wheat germ extract), cocoa, skim milk, lactose; flavored with vanilla, 
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Wednesday evening a dinner for heads 
of departments giving approved training 
courses, and representatives from college 
Home Economics departments, was presided 
over by Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan. The 
final official social and business meeting of 
the week was the Affiliation Luncheon to 
delegates with Dr. Martha Koehne presiding. 

Various trips of interest were arranged 
under the capable direction of Mrs. O’Day, 
with special attention to such activities on 
Friday, November 11, when members had 
a wide selection of points of interest to visit. 

More than ever a large share of the general 
success of the meeting was due to the follow- 
ing exhibitors whose worthwhile products and 
intelligent representatives were agreeably 
noted by the many delegates to the meeting. 


Battle Creek Food Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Borden Company, New York, N. Y. 

Bureau of Coffee Information, New York, 
N.Y. 

Chicago Dietetic Supply Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vermont 

Dairymen’s League Codperative Ass’n, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

R. B. Davis Company, Hoboken, N. J. 

George Ehlenberger, Co., New York, N. Y. 

Erie Equipment Company, Erie, Pa. 

Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, IIl. 

J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 

General Baking Company, New York, N. Y. 

General Foods New York, 
, a 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Hobart Mfg. Company, Troy, Ohio 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, 
Wis. 

International Nickel Company, New York, 
A 

Journal of Home Economics, Baltimore, Md. 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Charles B. Knox Company, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Corporation, 


Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lister Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
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Loose Wiles Biscuit Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

The MacMillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

Mead Johnson Company, Evansville, Ind. 

Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 

H. S. Morgan, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nutradiet Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. L. Patch Company, Boston, Mass. 

Alida F. Pattee, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Pom, New York, N. Y. 

Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rex Cole, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Savory, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Emma Smedley, Media, Pa. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

S. M. A. Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Technical Equipment Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Walk-Over Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Wander Company, Chicago, III. 

Whitehouse Conference, Washington, D. C. 


The Military Surgeon for October, 1932, in 
discussing the hospital training course for 
student dietitians at Walter Reed Hospital, 
states that in May, 1932, eighteen dietitians 
graduated from the training course. Eight 
of the graduates received appointments at 
Walter Reed Hospital. The total number of 
graduates of the hospital training course for 
dietitians is one hundred; sixty of these grad- 
uates have received appointments in the 
Army Hospitals. There are thirty-five dieti- 
tians in the service at present; thirty are grad- 
uates of this school. The eleventh annual 
training course, which began in October, 
1932, has been changed from an eight months’ 
course to a twelve months’ course. Over 
seventy applications were received for the 
course, which is limited to twenty students. 


The American Public Health Association 
will hold its sixty-second annual meeting in 
Indianapolis, the week of October 9th, 1933. 


Magazine for Diabetic Patients. The first 
issue of Diabetes appeared in November. 
An editorial announces that the magazine 
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A 
of the findings on 


resume 


bran during 1932 


THE PAST YEAR has added many 
new facts to the scientific knowl- 
edge of bran. Its effectiveness as 
a laxative food for the correction 
of common constipation has been 


established (1). 


Biological tests indicate that 
bran will not damage the tissues 
of the normal alimentary tract 
(2). These investigations show 
that bran provides “bulk” to ex- 
ercise the intestines, and that this 
“bulk” is much like that of leafy 
vegetables. They further demon- 
strate that the laxative effect of 
the bran is not reduced by use 
over a period of time. 


Laboratory measurements (3) 
have proved that bran is a good 
source of vitamin B, and that it is 
rich in available food-iron for 
hemoglobin regeneration (4). 


Bran at its best 


Special processes of cooking, 
flavoring and krumbling make 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN finer, softer, 
more palatable. Its action is mild. 


Except in cases of individuals 
who suffer from intestinal condi- 
tions where “bulk” of this type 
would be inadvisable, Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN may be safely used. 


This delicious ready-to-eat 
cereal may be served with milk or 
cream, or cooked into muffins, 
breads, omelets—affording pleas- 
ing variety in menus. Appetizing 
recipes on the red-and-green 
package. At all grocers. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


(1) Laxative Effects of Wheat Bran and “Washed 
Bran” in Healthy Men, pages 1866-1875, J. Am. 
Med. Ass’n, May 28, 1932. 


(2) The Influence of Bran on the Alimentary 
Tract, by Rose, MacLeod, Vahlteich, Funnell and 
Newton, pages 133-156, J. Am. Dietetic Ass’n, 
July, 1932. 


(3) Wheat Bran as a Source of Vitamin B, by 
Rose, Vahlteich, Funnell and MacLeod, pages 
368-374, J. Am. Dietetic Ass’n, March, 1932. 


(4) Factors in Food Influencing Hemoglobin 
Regeneration, by Rose and Vahlteich, pages 593- 
608, J. Biological Chem., June, 1932. 
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will contain practical articles on diet, treat- 
ment and general subjects of importance 
to persons suffering from diabetes. In addi- 
tion to special articles it will carry depart- 
ments for recipes, reports of discoveries and 
other news involving diabetes, book reviews 
and letters from readers. Drs. Frederick M. 
Allen, New York, Henry J. John, Cleveland, 
and William D. Sansum, Santa Barbara, 


Calif., make up the advisory editorial board. 


Golden Rule Economy Menus. Lucia H. 
Merriam of the Department of Public Rela- 
tions of the Golden Rule Foundation, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City, announces 
that a copy of the “Golden Rule Economy 
Menus” is available to members of the Asso- 
ciation and others interested. These menus 
were planned and tested by a household 
economics advisory committee made up of 
eighteen members of the American Dietetic 
Association. 


The First Annual New York: Food and 
Health Exposition. A luncheon was recently 
held at the Waldorf Astoria for the members 
of the Advisory Council of the Exposition 
and many prominent persons interested in 
food work. Among those who addressed 
the guests were Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., 
Commissioner, Department of Health, State 
of New York; Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, New 
York City Commissioner of Health; and 
Acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee. It is 
planned to combine the forces of science and 
industry in presenting this exposition in New 
York City in April, 1933. The members of 
the Exposition’s Advisory Council will pass 
upon all proposed exhibits. 


The Household Finance Corporation of 
Chicago is issuing a series of booklets on 
“Stretching the Dollar.” 
a few months ago and was called “Money 


The first appeared 


’ The second, 


Management for Households.’ 
“Safe Food Economy” has appeared within 
the last month. These bulletins are avail- 


able for distribution. 


A meeting in commemoration of Graham 
Lusk was held under the auspices of the Har- 
vey Society at the New York Academy of 
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Medicine December 10. Addresses were 
given by Dr. Russell H. Chittenden, Dr. 
Anton J. Carlson, Dr. John A. Hartwell, 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, Dr. William McCann, 
and Dr. Homer Swift. 


A recently received menu prepared by 
Arnold Schircliffe for the Merger Dinner 
Dance of the Chicago Stewards’ Association 
and Chicago Caterers’ Association at the Bel- 
den-Stratford Hotel carries several interest- 
ing reproduction of old views. These in- 
clude Chicago’s first tavern, with Indians in 
the foreground, one of the earliest American 
restaurants, and the first hotel in this coun- 
try, the City Hotel on Broadway in New 
York City. 


“The Flying Family” broadcast every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evening at 
5:30, Eastern Standard Time, over the Red 
Net Work of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and are sponsored by the R. B. 
Davis Company. 


Peiping, China. A letter has just been 
received by the JouRNAL editor from Mrs. 
Katherine Mitchell Thoma. She vividly 
describes some of the sights which are greeting 
her in her new work at the Peiping Union 
Medical College. She was especially inter- 
ested by the vivid contrasts in the streets, 
beautiful temples and ugly hotels, palaces 
and dirt. The streets are full, she says, of 
men doing the work of beasts of burden, and 
of vendors chanting in sing song and dispos- 
ing of their wares. 

Mrs. Thoma is the author of a forthcoming 
textbook on dietetics for nurses, soon to be 
published by the F. A. Davis Company of 
Philadelphia. 


The Greater New York Dietetic Association 
held its October meeting at Alice McCollis- 
ter’s Restaurant, New York City, where an 
The 


De Hart, announced 


enjoyable surprise dinner was served. 
president, Dorothy 
the final plans for the convention which was 
followed by final instructions to all local 
Alice McCollister, the 
hostess, spoke on ‘“‘Commercial Food Stand- 


Applicable to 


committee chairmen. 


ards Hospitals.” Emma 
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MALNUTRITION 


among school children is increasing 


EMINENT members of the medical 
profession have given repeated warn- 
ings of the dangers incident to mal- 
nutrition as a result of the depression 
era. Now comes startling news that 
the very effects against which the 
public has been warned are showing 
themselves increasingly. A _ recent 
issue of the New York Times* carried 
a story based on a report made public 
by Dr. Shirley Wynne, Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Public 
Health, in which it was stated that 
undernourishment among school chil- 
dren had increased 337% since 1930. 
It has been pointed out, again and 
again, that evidences of malnutrition 
are not immediately apparent, but 
are bound to show themselves when 
it may be too late to correct the 
condition. Present conditions indi- 
cate that these warnings were amply 
justified . 
*New York Times, November 23, 1932 


Coe ae) 


While an inadequate diet may be 
rendered adequate by the addition 
of some substance rich in vitamins, 
it is far easier to prevent than to 
cure. The ingestion of a diet rich 
in vitamins will do much to halt the 
harmful effects of undernourish- 
ment. Maltine With Cod Liver Oil 
provides four vitamins and, when 
taken in tomato or orange juice adds 
a fifth vitamin—C. 

Maltine is composed of 70% Mal- 
tine, a concentrated extract of the 
nourishing elements of malted bar- 
ley, wheat and oats—rich sources of 
vitamins B and G. The balance of 
30% is pure, vitamin-tested cod liver 
oil—rich sources of vitamins A and D. 

Maltine With Cod Liver Oil is bio- 
logically standardized and guaranteed 
to contain four vitamins—A, B, D 
andG. Biological report will be sent 
to physicians on request. 


THE MALTINE COMPANY 
Est. 1875 


30 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


origina ial tine 


WITH COD LIVER OIL 


Introduced in 1875 


Certiroops—sieved vegetables of known and guaranteed vitamin potency. Prepared by an 
exclusive process which conserves maximum vitamin values, proteins, calories and mineral 


salts—particularly iron and phosphorus. 
The Maltine Company. 


Prepared by Certiroops, Inc., 


subsidiary of 
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Feeney, the local program chairman for the 
convention, addressed the members and there 
was enthusiastic response to her expressed 
aim to make the convention the greatest 
ever held. 

The December meeting was held at Teach- 
ers College, when Dr. Grace MacLeod spoke 
on “Recent Advances in the Studies of 
Basal Metabolism.” 

The Association had a booth at the Exposi- 
tion of Women’s Arts and Industries early 
in December. Posters, pamphlets and books 
were exhibited. Members of the association 
were in attendance to answer questions. 
being collected for 
Emergency Unemployment Relief. Money 
is to be raised by trips, dinners, card parties, 
and special entertainments. 


Contributions are 


Maryland Dietetic At the 
business meeting in the spring the members 
of the Baltimore Dietetic Association voted 


Association. 


to affiliate with the national association, 
under the name of the Maryland Dietetic 
Miss Mary Diefenderfer, past 
president of the Baltimore Associaton, was 


Association. 


elected president of the newly formed Mary- 
land Dietetic Association. 

Twenty-one dietitians started the year’s 
program of work with a social meeting at 
Sandy Cave (forty-five miles north of Balti- 
more). Sandy Cave is a delightful place 
for professional women. As well as getting 
the program for the year under way, the dieti- 
tians enjoyed the lovely atmosphere the 
place afforded. Before supper the group 
engaged in swimming, boating and walking. 
Supper, which was in keeping with dietetic 
standards, was served on the porch. A 
discussion of the year’s program followed. 

A most worthwhile meeting was held in 
October when the association met in a Balti 
more and Ohio Railroad dining car and new 
day coach. Miss Olive Dennis, Civil Engi- 
neer for the railroad, was hostess and speaker. 
She conducted the dietitians through the 
new Washington dining car and kitchen. 
Miss Dennis called attention to the many 
improvements which this modern car af- 


forded 


ested in the air-conditioned dining car and 


The dietitians were especially inter 


also the china. Miss Dennis explained in 
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detail the work connected with producing the 
historical Maryland china used. The entire 
furnishings of the car are in keeping with the 
spirit of the early history of Maryland. 

Thirty-two people from Maryland at- 
tended the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association, which was 
held in New York recently. 

Johns Hopkins Dietary Department. 
Maurine Foster, until recently assistant 
dietitian at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
and Dr. Blanchard Antes, who is associated 
with the Hospital, were married September 
30, 1932. Mrs. Antes at present is taking 
some special work with Miss Stern in the 
Boston Food Clinic. 

Teresa Scott, assistant dietitian at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Dr. Glenn 
Zieders, also of Hopkins, were married on 
October 12, 1932. 

Mrs. Eloise Rodney Trescher and Dr. 
Trescher announced the birth of a baby girl 
on September 30. 

Mary Robertson, who finished her student 
dietitian’s course, is taking some special 
work with Miss Stern in the Boston Food 
Clinic. 

Dr. Harriette Chick, Head of the Nutrition 
Laboratory of Lister Institute, England, 
recently visited the School of Hygiene Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, giving a talk on the “‘Etiol- 
ogy of Pellagra.” 

In November, during National Education 
Week, the Public School Cafeterias carried 
out a plan used last year. The same simple 
menu was used in every school on certain 
days of the week. At the first of the week, a 
folder was sent home with every student. 
Herein the week’s menus were printed as an 
aid to mothers sending supplementary lunch 
from home; healthful and cheap combina- 


tions of food were listed; daily food require- 


ments were given; and an invitation was ex- 
tended to parents to visit the cafeterias, 

Dr. Huntington Williams of the Baltimore 
Health Department, spoke at a dinner meet- 
ing in November on ‘Relation of Health 
Department to Food,” 

Curry Nourse, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and also of the Dietary 
Department of Johns Hopkins, accepted a 
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Many essential dietetic values 


found combined in 


CAN NED P INEAPPLE 


RuIts are characterized by authorities 
F on nutrition as protective foods. Ow- 
ing to their large amounts of water and 
their relatively small amounts of protein 
and fat, fruits may be included in the diet 
in quantities sufficient to supply the re- 
quirements for some of the vitamins and 
the minerals without making the total 
consumption of protein, fat and carbohy- 
drate excessive. Hence the evaluation of 
any fruit for the human dietary should be- 
gin with standard assays of the vitamins 
and minerals contained in it. 

A recent comprehensive research on 
Canned Pineapple demonstrates that it 
may be classed as one of the most valuable 
of fruits not only as a generous source of 
vitamins A, B and C on of the five miner- 
als, iron, copper, manganese, calcium and 
phosphorus, but also for its many other 
health values. 

Biologic assays have shown 9-10 units 
(Sherman and Munsell) of vitamin A, 7 
units of vitamin B (B,) and 5-7 units of 
vitamin C per ounce of contents of the can. 

Comparative analyses show that few 
fruits, fresh or canned, equal or surpass 
canned pineapple in their content of the 
blood building iron, copper and manganese 
complex Reported studies on laboratory 
animals have shown that the ability of 
these animals to utilize iron at an opti- 
mum rate does not depend solely upon the 
iron content of the food but also upon its 
Nutritive properties in other respects. 
Hence analytical data for iron and other 
metals present in fruit are not sufficient 
criteria for the appraisal of their efficiency 
as safeguards against nutritional anemia. 











FIAST OF 
NEGATIVE CONTROLS 


DIED AFTER 21 DAYS er [| COMTROLS 


Average curves for rate of growth of rats receiving 
Canned Pineapple as their sole source of vitamin A 


These extra nutritive properties in Canned 
Pineapple are such that when the whole 
canned fruit is fed to anemic rats its effi- 
ciency in relieving the milk anemia is defi- 
nitely greater than that due to the iron in 
the ash. 

Other values found in Canned Pine- 
apple give it a hitherto unrecognized im- 
portance in the human dietary. It accel- 
erates the gastric digestion of meals of 
which it is a part—it contributes available 
alkali to the blood and furnishes an abun- 
dance of anti-ketogenic factors—it stimu- 
lates renal function, increasing the rate of 
excretion of nitrogenous waste products. 

In order to give every physician the 
results of research on pineapple, we have 
prepared an informative boo clet sont 
ing a summary of the research. e urge 
you to send for a copy. 


Educational Committee 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCERS 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cope. 1933 by Pineapple Producers Cooperative Association, Led. 
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position as assistant dietitian at the Sheppard 
and Enoch Pratt Hospital, to fill the vacancy 
when Miss Torbett resigned to be married. 

At the December meeting, Dr. George 
Harrop, Associate Professor of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Associate 
Physician of Johns Hopkins Hospital, spoke 
to the dietitians on the subject of “Diet and 
Disease.” Reports were also given of the 
National Meeting. 

Dr. Maurice C. Pincoffs, Professor of 
Medicine at the University of Maryland, has 
graciously extended an invitation to the 
Maryland Dietetic Association to attend a 
series of lectures given at the University of 
Maryland this winter: December 1, Dr. 
Hugh H. Trout, from the Surgical Clinic, 
Roanoke, Virginia; December 8, Dr. Lewellys 
S. Barker, Medical Clinic, Johns Hopkins; 
December 15, Dr. George Harrop, 
‘““Myxedema.” 

The dietitians of Maryland were invited to 
the following lectures at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital: December 6, ‘‘Malnutrition;” 
December 15, ‘Hypothyroidism-Hyper- 


thyroidism” Dr. George Harrop, Associate 


Professor of Medicine and Associate Physi- 
cian at the Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital. 


The Massachusetts Dietetic Association held 
its November meeting at the Women’s 
Republican Club when the student dietitians 
of the Boston hospitals produced a short 
play entitled “A Day in a Dietitian’s Office.” 
A report of the convention was given 
followed by refreshments served by the 
students. 

New members of the Association are Pris- 
cilla Russell, Union Hospital, Lynn; Lucille 
Cox, Veteran’s Hospital, Bedford; Grace 
Cahill, Long Island Hospital; Mrs. Frances 
Holcomb, Massachusetts General Hospital; 
and “Dorothy Prentiss, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Emergency Relief in affiliation with the 
Boston Dispensary Food Clinic and under 
the direction of Charlotte R. Schwamb a 
consultation service in low cost budgeting 
and food planning has been established. 
Any patient of the Boston Dispensary can 
come to the ‘Food Corner” for careful bud- 
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get study and guidance. A special detailed 
mimeographed form is used for taking data 
onallthese cases. Patients can come of their 
own volition,or are referred by social workers. 

In addition, exhibits of foods and posters 
are set up daily to attract attention and to 
help patients visualize food in relation to 
body-building. Special emphasis is placed 
on supplying health protection at the very 
lowest cost. People interested in these ex- 
hibits are taught individually or in groups as 
they gather around the display. Illustrative 
material is given to any and all who wish it. 

The work is new and small in scope as yet, 
but it is hoped that valuable data will be 
collected from the budget studies to show the 
necessity for higher food standards and 
more education in nutrition for all social and 
welfare workers, Already there is evidence 
that these conferences with patients are 
bearing the desired results. 


Milwaukee Dietetic Association. The Die- 
tetic Committee of the Central Council of 
Relationships of Relief Giving Agencies has 
reopened the Wednesday committee meetings 
which were discontinued during the summer. 
Last year the committee worked out an in- 
tensive educational program in conjunction 
with Milwaukee County’s Outdoor Relief 
system. Groups of doctors and nurses repre- 
senting Milwaukee Academy of Medicine, 
Milwaukee Pediatric Society, Milwaukee 
County Medical Society, Visiting Nurses 
Association, Milwaukee Children’s Hospital 
Out-Patient Department, and doctors and 
nurses interested in feeding expectant moth- 
ers and tuberculous cases were invited to 
committee meetings, and the value of the 
outdoor relief dietary and the system of dis- 
tribution were explained. Through the 
efforts of the committee, outdoor relief sup- 
plies were incorporated into the course of 
studies of the home economics departments 
of both the public and vocational schools of 
Milwaukee. Demonstrations of the supplies 
were held in social centers for mothers. 
The association took a decided stand during 
the strenous period when commissary versus 
voucher system for distributing food by de- 
partments of outdoor relief was in the fore- 
ground. A resolution was sent to the 
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a 
LCAN'T UNDERSTAND IT, 
DOCTOR, BILLY TIRES SO 
EASILY — AND HE JUST. 
DOESN'T GAIN. 


HOW'S HIS APPETITE? 
‘DOES HE EAT ‘ Goon f 


BREAKFAST | ae 


THANK YOU,DOCTOR, 
LL GET SOME CEREAL 
ON THE WAY HOME 


NOT JUST ANY CEREAL 

MRS. WHITE. BILLY NEEDS | 
D AN “UNSKIMMED WHEAT 

CEREAL” PLA Give 

YOU A SAMPLE 


Ralston Wheat Cereal 
is “UNSKIMMED” 


It is Richer than Whole Wheat 


Ratston contains the three important 
parts of the wheat berry. In addition, 
it contains two and one-half times the 
amount of vitamin-rich wheat embryo 
normally found in whole wheat. Ralston 
does not contain the coarse irritating 
outer layer of bran and has not been sub- 
jected to vitamin destroying processes. 


Do you know as much about 
cereals as you do about milk? 


Just as milk is deprived of important 
elements when cream is skimmed off— 
wheat cereal is deprived of valuable prop- 
erties when any of these three parts are 
skimmed offin manufacture: 


1. BROWN (bran) phos- 
phorous and iron — pro- 
teins of exceptional quality. 


2. WHITE (endosperm) 
f a good source of carbohy- 
drates. 


3. YELLOW (embryo) one of the 
richest sources of vitamin B. 


To be sure the cereal 
you recommend is “‘unskimmed’’ 
fleook for the tiny brown, white 
and yellow particles. 


RALSTON HAS ALL THREE 


A supply of Rals- 
ton Wheat Cereal 
samples suitable for 
distribution among 
patients, and a Lab- 
oratory Research 
Report will be sent 
to you without cost. 
Fill in coupon 
ae eo : below and mail to 
ee 


\ ASSN. 


RALSTON PuRINA COMPANY 
501 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Send me material as offered in your advertisement 


This offer limited to residents of the United States. 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 
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County Board of Supervisors asking that 
first consideration be given to a distribution 
system that would insure nutritional 
requirements. 

Ada B. Lothe returned during the summer 
from a trip around the world. She visited 
France, Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Siam, Malay Straits Settle- 
ments, French Indo-China, Formosa, Java, 
Bali, Phillipine Islands, China, Korea, Japan, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. She landed at 
San Pedro, California and stopped at San 
Francisco and Yosemite Park, returning via 
Salt Lake. 

Ruth Wallace, of the Home Economics 
Staff of Milwaukee Downer College, was the 
guest speaker at the November meeting. 
Miss Wallace gave a summary of recent 
developments in vitamins and mineral re- 
search. She also reviewed recent opinions 
relating to food allergies. 

Officers for 1932-1933 are: President, 
Theresa Goetz, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Wisconsin; Secretary, Nell C. 


Clausen, Milwaukee Children’s Hospital; 
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and Treasurer, Bernice Stark, Columbia 
Hospital. New members of the Association 
are: Sister M. Javita, O.S.F., St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; Dorothy E. Conley, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital; and M. K. Bender, Misericordia 
Hospital. 


Dietitians Association of Philadelphia. 
The program committee of which Grace 
Godfrey of Drexel Institute is chairman, has 
prepared programs for the season that 
should excel in interest. Dorothy MacKen- 
zie, the president, conducted the opening 
meeting which was held in the Main Restaur- 
ant of the Strawbridge and Clothier Store. 
Alice McCollister, director of the Alice Mc- 
Collister Restaurant in New York, was the 
guest speaker at this dinner meeting, which 
was attractively arranged by Mildred Stev- 
ens, dietitian at the Philadelphia Federal 
Reserve Bank, and hospitality chairman. 
The November meeting will be the annual 
card party. Mrs. Mae Fay, of the New 
Century Guild, who planned such a success- 
ful party last year, is the chairman for 1932. 










































Mead’s Cereal 
contains 9 of the 
10 minerals and 4 
of the 6 vitamins 
which McCollum 
declares to be in- 
dispensable  ele- 
ments in the diet. 










the cleaning material itself. 
material retain bacteria and permit their breeding. 

But when Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner is used for machine dish- 
washing, dishes are not only clean in appearance, they are also 
sanitarily clean—free from all foreign material. 

And remember the Wyandotte Guarantee—W yandotte Cherokee 
Cleaner is definitely guaranteed to give you cleaner dishes at lower 
costs than you have ever before experienced. 


The J. B. Ford Company 


“In Sickness 


and in Health’ 
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Sanitary Dishwashing at Lower Cost 


Truly sanitary dishwashing involves not only the complete removal 
of grease and food particles, but also the complete rinsing away of 
Invisible films of unrinsed cleaning 


information 


Order from your Supply Man 
or write for detailed 


ATLL 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


Cherokee Cleaner 


MEAD*S CEREAL 


ENRICHED WITH MINERAL AND VITAMIN CONTAINING FOODS 


a preventive of dietary deficiencies 


NQ RICH is Mead’s Cereal in 

protective food factors that 
when supplemented with an 
antiscorbutic* and an antirick- 
etict it supplies all the vitamins 
and minerals needed by the 
body. Containing 6 times as 
much calcium as fluid milk, 
twice as much phosphorus as 
rolled oats and having more iron 
than any other food, Mead’s 
Cereal is in addition high in 
copper (essential to iron metab- 


olism) and in vitamin B com- 
plex. Clinical studies have shown 
it to be of value in increasing the 
weight of children and raising 
the hemoglobin. This delicious 
food also recommends itself for 
the calcium-phosphorus defi- 
ciencies of pregnancy, for pro- 
phylaxis against dental caries, 
for colitis and postoperative 
cases (it has a low residue), and 
for infant feeding. Its tasty 
flavor appeals to all. 


*Oranges, tomatoes, etc. tMead's Viosterol, Mead’s Newfoundland Cod Liver Oil, 


MEAD JOHNSON & CO., Evansville, Ind., U.S.A.,—Pioneers in Vitamin Research 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 


Mead'’s 10 D Cod Liver Oil, 
















WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Henry C. SHERMAN, Pu.D., of international renown as a food chemist, is 
one whose statements are accepted as authoritative by all earnest seekers 
after scientific truth. He has been Professor of Food Chemistry at Columbia 
since 1911, and Mitchill Professor of Chemistry since 1924. Dr. Sherman is a 
member of the American Chemical Society, American Society of Biological 
Chemists (of which he was president in 1926), the Society of Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, and a fellow of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Dr. Sherman is the author of “Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition,” first published in 1911, of which the fourth edition appeared in 
1932, and “Food Products,” also co-author with Sybil L. Smith of “The Vita- 
mins.” Among his many distinguished activities he served as a major and 
member of the American Red Cross mission to Russia in 1917, and is at present 
chairman of the Committee on Nutritional Problems of the American Public 
Health Association. 

Lucy H. Gritvett has long been noted as an authority on problems con- 
cerned with the wise feeding of underprivileged groups. She is the author of 
numerous publications on this and other phases of nutrition. Miss Gillett 
received her master’s degree from Columbia in 1915, where she did research 
work in food economics with Professor Sherman for three years. She has been 
Superintendent of Nutrition Bureau, Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, for the last fifteen years with the exception of two years when in 
Boston to develop a nutrition service for the social agenciés of that city. 

FRIEDA S. RoBSCHEIT-ROBBINS, PH.D., is particularly noted for her work in 
blood regeneration. At the Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, Uni 
versity of California, she held the positions of fellow and assistant in research 
medicine. Since 1921 she has been associate in the Department of Pathology 
of the School of Medicine and Dentistry, University of Rochester. She is a 
member of the American Physiological Society, the American Society for 
Experimental Pathology and the Western New York Branch of the Seciety of 
Experimental Biology and Medicine. Her publications have included the 
following subjects: blood regeneration; influence of dietary factors, inorganic 
elements, drug and liver fractions, in experimental anemia; muscle hemoglobin 
studies; blood gases and blood volume studies; and liver physiology. Dr 
Robscheit-Robbins’ papers have appeared in the American Journal of Phy- 
siology, Journal of Biological Chemistry, Archives of Internal Medicine, Journal 


of Experimental Medicine, Physiological Reviews, and American Journal of 


Medical Sciences. 

EuGENE F. DuBots, M.D., is well known to the readers of the JoURNAL 
since he is distinguished for his research in basal metabolism. He has been 
Associate Professor of Medicine at Cornell University Medical School from 
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Note the change to N. B. C. Blue Network | 


VY E invite you to tune in on 


ADVENTURES IN 
HEALTH 


featuring 
Dr. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


The most unusual feature on the air in health educa- 
tion—dramatic sketches 


Tuesday and Friday—N. B.C. Basic Blue Network 
8:30 P. M. Eastern Time 7:30 P. M. Central Time 


Also on Tuesdays only—Pacific Coast Orange Network 
Denver and Salt Lake City 
8:45 P. M. Pacific Time 9:45 P. M. Mountain Time 


HORLICK’S the Origina) MALTED MILK 


The Great American 
Food-Drink for All Ages 
RACINE, WIS. 


laa t av 
totale! 


In a Service Pantry— 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago 


For service to their pavilion patients... 
Stewart’s Coffee, made and served the 
Silex way . . provides a fresh, smooth, 
flavory coffee that pleases the most ex- 
acting taste, and eliminates complaints. 
A good coffee ... served exclusively in 
outstanding hospitals everywhere. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited 
STEWART & ASHBY COFFEE Co. 
843 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Stewart & Ashby Coffee Co., Canada 
124 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


ea | 
C AMERIC Po 


The Modern Dietetic Scale 


Slips into pocket or bag as easily as a cigarette case. 
No springs, and no weights to lose. Reads direct in 
ounces and grams to half pound capacity. Zero adjust- 
ment. Made entirely of brass. All parts heavily 


| chromium plated and polished. Case chromium and 


enamel. Bottom of case acts as base for scale. Three 


| inch diameter weighing pan lifts off and slips into cover 


of case. Rugged, foolproof, quick, and reliable. The 
low cost of the DIET-O-METER is as astonishing as 
its simplicity. Priced at $7.50. Order from your 
regular supply house or write for further information. 
TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
21 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK 


LIQUID RENNET 


Jullicum 


trade mark 


For making Junkets, Whey, 
Ice Cream 
This preparation, constantly sold since 
1857, has reached users through quality 
stores; many prominent groceries in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, have ~ 


sold it over 50 years. 


Tested and approved for convenience 
and economy by prominent Dietitians. 


Sold in pint bottles at $1.25; each pint 


making 256 pints of milk into junket. 


Samples and tested recipes by request. 


SAM’L B. KIRK 


(Shinn & Kirk) 


1724 Cayuga St., Philadelphia 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 
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1919 to 1930 and Professor since 1930; medical director of Russell Sage In- 
stitute of Pathology since 1923; and director of the Second Medical Division 
of Bellevue Hospital since 1919. Dr. Du Bois is the author of the authoritative 
reference ‘‘Basal Metabolism in Health and Disease.” 

BERNICE Wait and LypiA J. ROBERTS were contributors to the September 
JOURNAL. 

Mary Norturop contributed an article to the September, 1930, JouRNAL. 
Miss OsTERUD is her assistant at Harborview Hospital, Seattle, Washington, 
where they are actively interested in many research problems pertaining to 
administration. 

HENDERIKA J. RYNBERGEN is attached to the American University at 
Beirut, Syria. Dr. William S. Ladd, while visiting at Budapest, became 
interested in the system of food and control used in the University Hospitals 
and asked Miss Rynbergen to spend a short time investigating the system. 
The paper appearing currently is a summary of her interesting report. 
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NEW tasets:-NO pIREcTIONS 


Pr aaa 


—— 


DIETITIANS 


By referring to page 466 of this issue of the JOURNAL, 
you will find reprints listed which will be of material assist- 
ance in teaching normal nutrition and diet therapy to 
student nurses, dietitians, medical students, and the layman. 
Other reprints listed will assist the administrative dietitian 


with her problems. 


Send your order to 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
185 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 





AVAILABLE REPRINTS 


Anemia, nutritional, in infancy: its treatment with liver extract and iron. 
Greengard 

Arthritis, chronic, Diet and nutritionin. A. A. Fletcher 

Bran on the alimentary tract, The influence of. Mary S. Rose, Grace MacLeod, Ella 
McC. Vahlteich, Esther H. Funnell and Catherine L. Newton 

Bran, Wheat, as a source of vitamin B. Mary S. Rose, Ella McC. Vahlteich, Esther 
H. Funnell, and Grace MacLeod 

Cafeteria management in large hotels. Margaret G. Brown 

Cafeteria, The pay. Mable M. MacLachlin 

Cakes, The percentage composition of cooked food mixtures. Martha E. Davis and 
Bernice Wait 

Canned foods, Standards for. Ruth Atwater 

Canning industry, The influence of the, in the changing dietary. E. F. Kohman 

Carbohydrate, Observations on the metabolism of. Dorothy Stewart Waller 

Cellulose, edible, Studies upon. Sybil Woodruff and Elma F. Miller 

Child, The, as a hospital problem. Lucille Streater 

Children, Chinese American, A study of. II. Physical measurements. Jean E. Hawks. 

Children, Results of dietary and hygienic control of ten non-gaining preventorium. 
Nellie Hord and Lydia J. Roberts 

Clinical teaching, Methods of determining effectiveness of. 

Coffee problem, The. P. W. Punnett, Ph.D 

Cookery, Quantity. Arnold Shircliffe 

Cooking, Recent developments in the science of. Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel 


Dental caries, Present day theories of the cause of. Martha Koehne, Ph.D 
Diabetes and its complications, Diet in the treatment of. William J. Mallory, A.M., 


Diabetes, A report of a case with complications. 

Diabetes mellitus and the clinician. J. A. Gilchrist 

Diet, Fitting the, to the family. Luise Kraus Addis 

Diets, therapeutic, Quality studies of: The nephritic diet. Sister M. Victor 

Diets, therapeutic, Quality studies of: The reduction diet. Elizabeth Hayward and 
Dorothy S. Waller 

Diets, therapeutic, Quality studies of: The ulcer diet. Lute Troutt 

Dietaries, Adequate, for sororities and fraternities. Bessie Brooks West 

Dietaries in a small hospital in Los Angeles, Cost of. Greta Gray and Leila Doman.. 

Dietary department, Modernizing the. Clara Matthes and Helen Seago 

Dietary departments of hospitals, Personnel study of. Rose T. Baker.. 

Dietary departments, Opportunities for research in, from the atulahtedive, educa- 
tional and therapeutic standpoint. Malcolm T. MacEachern, M.D., C.M., D.Sc. 

Dietetic department, The place of the, in the hospital from the almlalentes view- 
point. E. 5S. Gilmore 

Dietitian, The, as an administrative officer in the institution. A. C. Bachmeyer, 
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Why Not Make the Belden Stratford, 
Webster or Parkway Hotel Your Home 
when in Chicago 


These beautiful hotels are located at entrance of Lin- 
con Park overlooking Lake Michigan, just twelve 
minutes from the loop. Excellent transportation. 


Room with bath at two dollars and fifty cents. 


For further information, wire or write 
Mr. Arnold Shircliffe, 2300 Lincoln Park West, Chicago. 


Pelouze 


New Dietetic 
Scale 


The new ‘‘ Pelouze’’ 
Dietetic Scale has 
two outstanding 
advantages. 


Finished in white enamel 

First: It is a revolving dial type. The outside circle 
of figures gives the weight of each portion. The inner 
circle of figures gives the total weight of the prescrip- 
tion when the last portion is weighed; thus assuring 
the operator that no mistake has been made and the 
total is correct. 

Second: It expedites the weighing of food. The scale 
includes a porcelain enameled plate, sufficiently large 
for all purposes. This plate is much lighter in weight 
than an ordinary china plate. In using different 
china plates you are required each time to adjust 
the scale at zero, which causes unnecessary delay. 
The plate provided is a part of the scale and the index 
hand remains at zero with the plate on the scale, thus 
much time and labor are saved in the operation of 
Weighing. Capacity 500 grams by 2 grams, 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
232-242 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 
Order from your regular supply hous 








"DELICIOUS! 


A tempting, 
nourishing drink 
for convalescents 


go provide the extra nourishment so essential 
during convalescence—Cocomalt with milk is 
suggested, at meals and between meals—daily. 

Cocomalt is a delicious chocolate flavor food 
drink—easily digested, readily assimilated, and 
palatable even to the very sick. 

It is a scientific food concentrate of sucrose, 
skimmed milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, 
flavoring, and added Vitamin D. Prepared 
according to label directions, it adds 45% more 
protein, 48% more mineral salts and 184% more 
carbohydrate to a cup or glass of milk—increasing 
its value more than 70%. It contains not less 
than 30 Steenbock (300 ADMA) units of Vitamin 
D per ounce. Cocomalt is licensed by the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation (Steenbock 
patent) and is accepted by the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Association. 

Not only during convalescence, but whenever a 
high-caloric diet is indicated, Cocomalt will be 
found useful. It is recommended for expectant 
and nursing mothers, forrun-down men and women, 
for undernourished children. Comes in }-lb. 
and 1-lb. sizes, at grocers and drug stores. 
Also in 5-lb. can for hospital use at special price. 


Free to Dietitians 


We will be glad to send you a trial can of Cocomalt 
without charge. Just mail coupon. 


(ocomalt 


DELICIOUS HOT OR COLD 


eee eee 


70% R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. AC 1, Hoboken, 
ADDS N.J. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial 
MORE ean of Cocomalt. 
CALORIC VALUE 
TO MILK 


(prepared according 
to label directions) 
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Dietitians, Reducing the labor turnoverof. Elizabeth Dyer 

Dietitian’s place in hotels and restaurants, The. J. O. Dahl 

Diets, weighed, Recipes for. Mary M. Harrington 

Food administration, Standardization trendsin. Isola Denman 

Food atopy, So-called, On being poisoned by harmless foods. Jonathan A. For- 


Food intake of hospital patients, A comparison of the, as purchased and prepared food 
methods for determining the. Florence H. Smith and Bertha J. Biltz 

Food requirement of adolescent girls, Studies in the: I. The energy intake of well- 
nourished girls 10 to 16 years of age. Bernice Wait and Lydia J. Roberts.. 

Food requirement of adolescent girls, Studies in the: II. Daily variations in energy 
intake of the individual. Bernice Wait and Lydia J. Roberts 

German diet, Changes in the. R. R. Kuczynski 

Hospital dietary department, The. S. Margaret Gillam 

Hospital food bills, Economic analysis of. Ruth Wheeler and Vivian Moe........ 

Hospital food bills, A nutritive analysis of. Ruth Wheeler and Edna Shalla 

Hospital for chronic diseases, The. Mary W. Northrop 

Hospital kitchens, Floor space, storage, and refrigeration in. Helen Hubbell and Mary 
de Garmo Bryan 

Job analysis, Residence hall. Elizabeth Bemis, Lenna Cooper and Mary Walton 

Labor study of full-time and part-time employees, A comparative. Mildred Enochs 
and Dale Yoder 

Lunch, The hot school. Marietta Eichelberger 

Meat diets, exclusive, Effect of prolonged use of. 

Meat, edible, amount of, as affected by methods of preparation, Determination of the 
Fay Burnett and Edna M. Shalla 

Medical course, Nutrition training in the clinical years of the. H.S. Houghton...... 

Mental hospital, The dietetic aspect of treatment in a. Alma E. Bering 

Metabolism studies, A procedure for. Callie Mae Coons 

Mexicans living in Texas, A dietary study of. Jet C. Winters 

Milk, human, production, The present status of. B. Raymond Hoobler, A.M., M.D.. 

Milk, Malted. James A. Tobey 

Mineral additions to the soil, Correlation of copper and manganese content of plants and. 
Lila Miller and Helen S. Mitchell . 

Nephritic edema, Neutral diet in treatment t of. F. H. Lashmet, M.D.. ; 

Nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus balances in late gestation under a specified dietary 
regime. Icie G. Macy, Eva Donelson, M. Louisa Long, Alice Graham, Mary E. 
Sweeny and M. Margaret Shaw 

Nurse, The dietitian’s relationship to the student. Irma Law, B.S., 

Nursing program, The dietitian and the public health. Shirley C. Titus. eae ted ata 

Nutrition in curriculum of school of nursing. Ethel M. Thompson 

Nutrition, Interpreting, to industry. Laura Comstock 

Nutritional investigation, A, with discussion of statistical interpretation. H. Louise 
Campbell.. 

Nutrition, Some controverted questions in. John R. Murlin 

Nutrition study, A, on an Indian reservation. Jessie Anderson Stene, M.D, and Lydia 
Roberts, M.S.... 

Nutrition survey, A, in Labrador and Northern Newfoundland. Helen S. Mitchell, 
PED rs, 
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or Your Library 


The leading professional journals of the 
country, during the last four years, have 
published a number of most interesting 
articles on the subject of Evaporated Milk. 


These articles have covered a rather wide 
range. Thecharacterand quality of the prod- 
uct, its usefulness in infant feeding, the ways 
in which it helps to put more milk in the 
diet, and the distinct economy which its 
use represents—all of these points have 
been covered in the articles published. 


For more than ten years the Evaporated 
Milk Association has fostered scientific re- 
search on this subject. The result of this 
research was to establish beyond question 
the nutritive qualities of Evaporated Milk, 
and to emphasize its points of superior qual- 
ity—uniform consistency of food content 
—complete freedom from germ or bacterial 
life— more ready digestibility because of 
soft curds and quickly digested fat. 


A collection of reprints of the articles in 
the professional journals reporting these 
results will, we believe, be an interesting 
addition to your library. They will furnish 
you with a convenient method of reviewing 
the current literature on this subject. We 
will gladly send you, free of charge, a com- 
plete set of the reprints on such of the 
subjects as may be of interest to you. 
Check on the coupon such as you desire. 


Ey APORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hlinois 


Please send me, free of charge, the material I have checked: 


Reprints of articles referring to % 

(J Infane feeding Name 
} School lunches 

QO) Historical data about Evaporated Milk , 

: Address 

(J Nutritional information 

LJ Statistical data 


and () List of free publications City JADA 1.33 
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Obesity diets, Significance of studies of ketosis and of nitrogen and water balance 
to. Jennie I. Rowntree 

Obesity, Endogenous,—a misconception. L. H. Newburgh, M.D. and Margaret W. 
Johnston, M.D 

Parent, Modern, attitudes and science. Ada Hart Arlitt 

Peanut meal, The composition of, and its use as a diabetic food, Margaret Mumford 


Pellagra. Joseph Goldberger, M.D 
Peptic ulcer with gastric mucin, The treatment of. Samuel J. Fogelson, M.D...... 
Poisoning, Food. Edgar Erskine Hume 
Pregnancy, Diet and, M. L. Leventhal 
Pregnancy, lactation, and reproductive rest, Sources of nutrients chosen by women 
during. Carrol F. Shukers, Icie G. Macy, Eva Donelson, Betty Nims, and Helen 
A. Hunscher 
Purchasing, Legal and economic phases of. C. P. Slater 
“Scorby,’’ Our fathers and the. Paul B. Shipley, M.D 
Student nurses, Bedside teaching of. Helen J. Hubbell 
Tea, Japan green, The vitamin C content of. Helen S. Mitchell, Ph.D 
Temperature at which foods may be served to hospital patients when insulated food 
conveyors are used, A study of the. Grace Carden and Eleanor T. Mussey 
Vegetables, The comparative cost of the preparation of, by machine and by hand 
in institutions. Helen A. Goodenow 
Vitamin G values of pasteurized milk, evaporated milk and eggs, A comparison of the. 
E. N. Todhunter .10 
Wheat, Muffins and cakes without. Ada M. Field, Bernice Gold and Helen Lundgren. .10 
* Case histories as teaching material in diet therapy. Helen J. Hubbell. ) 


* Standardized outline of courses in dietetics for student nurses. A sub-committee 1.00 
of the education section. Combination price 


* These are reports of separate problems which have never appeared in the JouRNAL but 
have been printed for distribution. 








